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PRIZES FOR ADVERTISE- 
MENT READERS. 





C AREFUL readers of this number of 
the AMERICAN Drucoist will be 
able to detect a number of errors 
of spelling and of punctuation in the ad- 
vertising pages. To the person sending 
‘within a fortnight after the date of publi- 
cation the most complete list of misprints 
and mispunctuations, we will give a copy 
‘of the latest edition of Remington’s 
“Practice of Pharmacy.” To the sender 
of the next most complete list, a copy of 
‘Coblentz’s “Handbook of Pharmacy” 
will be awarded, and the remaining prizes, 
consisting of one copy of “Pharmaceuti- 
cal Formulas,” one copy of the “AmER- 
IcAN Drucoist Price Book” and a year’s 
subscription to the AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
‘will go to the druggist or drug clerk 
standing third, fourth and fifth in the list, 
respectively. 


OUR BALTIMORE “EXTRA.” 





*T’ HE present issue is devoted entirely 
to a report of the proceedings of 
the forty-sixth annual meeting of 

the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, held in Baltimore, from August 
29th to September 3d inclusive. Copies 
of this extra edition have been sent free 
to all subscribers and to other members 
of the retail trade who are rated by the 
commercial agencies. We ask of non- 
subscribers into whose hands a copy of 
this number may come not to overlook 
the fact of its being a special number, 
devoted exclusively to the work of the 
Baltimore meeting. Our regular sub- 
scribers will ‘not, of:course, have to be 
reminded of this, as: they will miss the 
familiar special departments of prize es- 
says, special articles, progress of phar- 
macy, queries and answers, business 
hints, drug store yarns, news and notes 
of the trade and the usual fortnightly 
budget of letters from our special corres- 
pondents in the leading cities of the 
country. Our fortnightly review of the 
drug and chemical market is also omitted, 
together with our importers’ and whole- 
sale druggists’ price-list. 

Recent developments in the retail drug 
trade of the country have contributed 
to make this year’s meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, which 
is reported so fully in succeeding pages, 
one of unusual interest. There is a grow- 
ing tendency evident among some of the 
officers of the Association to ig- 
nore the objects aimed at in_ its 
constitution, and convert it into 
a purely scientific organization in which 
teachers of pharmacy and _ chemistry 
shall have more sway than the business 
pharmacist. As will be noted from our 
report of the proceedings, the matter has 
engaged the closest attention of the of- 
ficers, both President Whitney. and 
Chairman Joseph Jacobs, of the Com- 
mercial Section, calling attention to it 
prominently in their reports. The Com- 
mercial Section has, indeed, committed 
itself to an endorsement of what amounts 
practically to a rival organization, which 
is to be formed in the West, in connec- 


tion with the meetings of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association and the 
Proprietary Association of America in 
St. Louis, next October. In wishing the 
proposed new organization success, the 
Commercial Section of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association makes a con- 
fession of failure, or it at least charges 
the Association of whichitformsapart with 
having neglected the business interests 
of the retailer. It says it heartily desires 
the success of the new effort of the re- 
tail druggists to protect their commercial 
and pecuniary interests, for the reason 
that “the interests of the retail druggists 
have been ignored by other bodies, in- 
cluding our own government (? Associa- 
tion), resulting in pecuniary: loss.” 

The whole proceedings of this year’s 
meeting of the Association are fraught 
with considerable interest to the retail 
trade, and a careful perusal of our re- 
port, giving attention to the action taken 
by the various committees, is commended 
to all our readers. 


et F 
WORK OF THE COMMERCIAL, SECTION. 


The widespread agitation in the drug 
trade caused by the increase in the job- 
bing price of proprietary preparations in 
connection with the imposition of the 
stamp tax found an echo in this session 
in the report of the special committee 
upon the stamp tax law, to which was re- 
ferred all communications received *from 
the various bodies of retail druggists in 
the United States who have laid the mat- 
ter before this organization. In view of 
the large number of communications 
which have been transmitted to the 
AMERICAN DrucGGIst on this topic by 
various associations of retail druggists it 
is quite notable that only five communica- 
tions had been received on this subject 
by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion from local organizations. 

Unfortunately the deduction to be 
drawn from this is in nowise favorable 
to-the standing of the Association in the 
minds of tne retail drug trade; it would 
appear that the trade sees in the pharma- 
ceutical journals a more active, energetic 
and: possibly efficient advocate of their 
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commercial rights and privileges than is 
furnished by the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. Here again the unfortu- 
nate tendency of the few ultra-scientific 
members to sneer at the Commercial Sec- 
tion gives some color to the criticism 
implied by the failure of the Association 
to appear as the National organization of 
pharmacists. Theapparentnecessity which 
exists for the organization of an associa- 
tion having the purely commercial aspect 
of pharmacy as the sole topic of consid- 
eration has undoubtedly been brought 
about by the gradual diminution of in- 
terest in and attendance at the Commer- 
cial Section of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

It is true, of course, that the failure to 
attend these sessions and to participate in 
the discussions is primarily a fault to be 
laid at the doors of the retail druggists 
themselves. That the section can do more 
than it has done is not wholly the fault of 
its members. The practicing retail drug- 
gists have held aloof from the Associa- 
tion and have not generally entered into 
the deliberations of the body, and the fault 
lies not so much with the Association it- 
self as with those members whose interest 
it essays to protect and who fail to give 
it support by their membership and at- 
tendance. 

It is to be regretted that the council did 
not inquire into the character and amount 
of the matter to be presented before the 
Commercial Section before assigning to 
that body a single session, and that a 
night session; this error of judgment on 
the part of the council was, however, rec- 
tified by the section itself, which, taking 
the matter in its own hands, held an addi- 
tional session which was numerously at- 
tended and proved interesting through- 
out. 

se Fe 

The chairman of the Scientific Section 
delivered an address replete with mat- 
ters of the utmost sig- 
nificance, and made in- 
teresting by its pointing 
out the close relation which exists be- 
tween pure and applied science. The ad- 
dress will be published in full in the next 
number. 

It must be regretted on behalf of the 
interest in the section work that the chair- 
man of the section deemed his own 
private opinion a better guide to the 
method of procedure than the by-laws 
enacted by the Association. However 
thoroughly convinced he may have been 
of the wisdom of not printing any of the 
scientific papers submitted, it was entirely 
without his province to completely ignore 
the by-laws which give specific instruc- 
tions on this head. If these by-laws are 
unwise it remains with the members of 
the organization, to which the chairman 
of the section is for the time being a 
servant, to revoke them, but so long as 


SCIENTIFIC 
SECTION. 





they are in force it seems to us an un- 
justifiable arrogation of authority on the 
part of the chairman to disregard the 
positive instructions of the Association. 
That he himself felt some doubt as to 
the propriety of his course was clearly 
shown by the lengthy explanation which 
he felt it necessary to make, the sum- 
mary of which was that his opinion was 
different from that of the members who 
made the by-laws—a most inconclusive 
conclusion. 


Some of the officers of the Association 
have assumed an attitude of implied hos- 
tility to these by-laws by not complying 
with them, and these officials are also 
subject to the same criticism which has 
been applied to the chairman of the Sec- 
tion on Scientific Papers. 


The tendency on the part of the indi- 
vidual officers to arrogate to themselves 
powers not conveyed by the constitution 
and by-laws of the society is a most un- 
fortunate one and needs revision at the 
hands of its members, for if persisted in 
the result will be that the entire conduct 
of the officers of the organization will be 
placed without reservation in the hands 
of a clique with a consequent diminution 
of interest on the part of the general 
pharmaceutical public, and such a diminu- 
tion is undoubtedly to be deprecated, al- 
though the ultra-scientific members of 
the Association may think otherwise. 

In view of the remarkably able work 
which has heen done by the chairman of 
the Scientific Section it is unfortunate 
that he should have laid himself open to 
criticism, but it is no less our duty to 
point out the faults than it is to praise 
the virtues of the members and officers of 
the organization. 


FF se 


The tremendous amount of work which 
has been accomplished by this section in 
the direction of compiling 


—— and studying the phar- 
LEGISLATION. macy laws of the United 


States has been system- 
atically carried forward during the past 
year in very much the same lines as it has 
been carried on during the past four 
years. Now, however, we begin to see 
more clearly the excellence of the work 
done by Professor Beal and his associ- 
ates; they have added a mass of informa- 
tion obtained at great expenditure of 
effort and time, and this section is in a 
position to place before the pharmacists 
of the United States a law which will 
come as near an ideal act as it is possible 
to produce under the conditions which 
exist in the various sections of the United 
States. 

With the variety of conditions which ex- 
ist in the social and commercial life of the 
United States and the wide variety of cir- 
cumstances in which pharmaceutical legis- 
lation is to be applied, it is practically 
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impossible to devise a law which will give 
equal satisfaction in every section of this 
country; but as it becomes more thickly 
populated and conditions become less 
widely divergent, we can more closely ap- 
proximate uniformity in pharmaceutical 
legislation throughout the entire Union. 

With the basis of information furnished 
by the labor of this section, the uniform 
pharmacy law is brought very apprecia- 
bly nearer. 

et Ft 

As stated in the introduction to the de- 
tailed account of the proceedings of the 
Association, the social 
side of the meeting was. 
almost overdone. The 
sessions for the first three days were 
divided up by entertainments in such a 
manner as to necessitate a slight disar- 
rangement of the prescribed order of 
meetings. 

Saving the temperature, over which, un- 
fortunately, the local committee had no 
control, there was nothing whatever to 
mar the many delightful entertainments 
in which those in attendance were invited 
to participate. The character and inter- 
est of these entertainments are set forth in 
the news columns of this journal, and the 
standard set was so high as to render 
cautious those who might be called upon 
to live up to them, and, possibly as a re- 
sult of this fact, for the first time in a 
great many years the Association received 
no invitations whatever from pharmacists 
to hold the next annual meeting with 
them, but the number of invitations re- 
ceived from promoters of civic and sum- 
mer resort interests were sufficient to of- 
fer an amply wide field of choice. 

In reviewing the social life of the meet- 
ing, however, one cannot but be struck 
with the fact that there is a certain soli- 
darity about the social life at the meet- 
ings held in the mammoth summer hotels 
where, all are under one roof, which is 
necessarily lacking where the place of 
meeting and the respective stopping 
places of the various members are more 
or less scattered, as is very generally the 
case where the meetings have been held 
in cities. The unremitting efforts of the 
local committee, however, did much to 
obviate this. 

As a whole the meeting was undoubt- 
edly a success, and we can confidently 
look forward to the renewal of this suc- 
cess so long as the interest in the organ- 
ization is as general as it now is. There 
is an absence of any tendency to form a 
clique to the exclusion of the general 
pharmaceutical public. No such tendency 
has happily as yet made its appearance, 
those individual members who have takem 
it upon themselves to sneer at the com- 
mercial aspect of pharmacy being appar- 
entiy unaware of the fact that but for the 
commercial prosperity of the trade their 
calling would be gone. 


SOCIAL 
SIDE, 
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Baltimore, 1898 


: AISSOCiation | 


ALTIMORE extended an enthusiastic welcome to the some four 
hundred pharmacists who gathered in that city on August 29th 
for the forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceuti- 

The headquarters of the Association were at 

Lehmann’s Hall, a selection, which in view of its convenience of 

access and its splendid accommodations for both secretarial and 

committee work, reflected credit on the Committee of Arrange- 

The hall was handsomely decorated with flowers and flags 

The front of the platform was draped with the flags of the United 

States, Maryland and the English Merchant Marine, the English 

ensign occupying the place of honor on the front part of the stage. 

Below, the footlights were hidden by banks of evergreen, upon 

which was shown in flowers the letters ‘‘A. Ph. A., Welcome,” The 


initial letter which begins this report is a fac-simile reproduction 

of the numbered badge presented to each delegate with a book of coupons, giving ad- 
mission to the different entertainments provided for the members. 

The members of the local committee provided a programme which was almost too 
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liberal in the matter of entertainment, and did so without entailing any expenditure on 
the part of the Association. The welcome extended was so hearty, s> courteous and so 
cordial, however, that it left with the recipients no sense of obligation, but merely a de- 
lightful appreciation of the hospitality, which was all-pervading, but never oppressive. 

The attendance at the meeting was quite up to the average in number, but, unfor- 
tunately, the simultaneous occurrence of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha mili- 
tated against the attendance of a full delegation from that section of the country. The 
warmth of the reception accorded the members was not confined to the manner and 
words of the local members, but pervaded the atmosphere as well, and while everything 
possible was done to minister to the comfort of the visitors, those who came from the 
North suffered very severely from the intense heat, from which it seemed impossible to 
find any escape. The work of the meeting is reviewed elsewhere. 


The Place of Meeting. 


A handsome souvenir book of the tion the wealthy owners have not deserted manufacture of illuminating gas in the 


Baltimore was prepared by the city for the suburbs, but have beauti- United States. Cotton duck was first man- 
committee of the American fied certain sections by building artistic ufactured here and Baltimore is still the 
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Pharmaceutical Association and present- 
ed to those members who were in at- 
tendance at the forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing. The book contains a number of 
views of the city which, however, fail to 
give any adequate idea of the quiet charm 
which pervades the streets in the resi- 
dence locality of the city. The continu- 
ous parkway which makes Eutaw place 
and Broadway almost unique in their 
beauty depends so largely upon the fresh- 
ness of the coloring of the trees, shrub- 
bery and lawns, which are most artistical- 
ly disposed, that a mere photograph gives 
no real conception of the attractiveness 
of the streets. Baltimoreisacity of homes. 
Unlike many of the cities of its popula- 


and beautiful homes within close proxim- 
ity to the centre of the town. 

The city has many claims to promin- 
ence in the roll of American cities. It is 
the cradle of the American navy, for here 
in 1777 the first privateers were fitted out 
to prey upon British shipping, and during 
the Revolution no fewer than 248 vessels 
bearing letters of marque sailed from this 
port, and in 1798 the merchants of Balti- 
more built, equipped and presented to the 
United States the “Maryland” and the 
“Chesapeake,” two sloops of war, which 
gave good accounts of themselves in the 
navy. In manylinesof industries Baltimore 
has been the pioneer. Here was organized 
in 1816 the first company formed for the 


largest producer of that commodity in the 
United States. Here also was organized 
the first railroad company of the United 
States. 

Baltimore also has been first in another 
line, for, as indicated on the badge de- 
vised by the local committee, it is the 
home of the terrapin, the crab, the oyster 
and the canvasback duck, which have 
brought joy to the soul of the leading 
gastronomes of the world, and the city 
has thus ministered alike to the material 
welfare, the intellectual life and the phy- 
sical delights of our people. 

In 1844 the first telegraph line was es- 
tablished in the United States, the ter- 
minals at Baltimore and Washington. 
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Opening Session of the Convention, 


GREETINGS AND WELCOME. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 


Monday Afternoon. 

The main auditorium of Lehmann’s 
Hall, Baltimore, was well filled when 
the gavel of President Whitney, of Massa- 
chusetts, called to order the forty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at 3.20 p. m., on 
Monday, August 29th. The proceedings 
were opened by the introduction of the 
local secretary, Henry P. Hynson, by the 
president, who eulogized his ability, his 
industry and his good-will in preparing 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 

In response, Mr. Hynson disclaimed 
any of the special virtues attributed to 
him by “General Whitney—for I call him 
General because he likes to be called Gen- 
eral”—but said that he had been mereiy 
ordered to prepare subsistence and quar- 
termaster’s stores for the encampment at 
Baltimore. As in duty bound he had 
obeyed orders and provided stores and 
quarters; whether they were satisfactory 
or not would be learned later by the gen- 
eral commanding from the soldiers or- 
dered here. 

Mr. Hynson then introduced W. T. 
Malster, Mayor of the City of Baltimore 
and president of the Columbia Iron 
Works, as a princely entertainer, an ef- 
ficient and energetic Mayor and one of 
the builders of the new navy. 


Address of Welcome. 


Mayor Malster disclaimed any special 
qualifications for welcoming the members 
of the Association to the city beyond that 
residing in his office. 

He said he was an earnest advocate of 
education. The educated chemist and 
druggist is the needed professional asso- 
ciate, the essential fellow-worker, with the 
educated physician. The public interest 
can tolerate no other. The American 
Pharmaceutical Association deserves the 
cordial sympathy, aid and support of the 
public because it seeks to elevate and 
maintain the standard of pharmacy. 

After hearing some further words of 
greeting and welcome from Secretary 
Hynson, the president called upon rep- 
resentatives from the various sections of 
the United States and Canada to respond, 
asking S. A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, to 
respond to the welcome on behalf of the 
East. 

Mr. Sheppard complied with the re- 
quest of the president in a few well-timed 
remarks, which were very cordially re- 
ceived by the audience. 

Vice-President Geo. F. Payne, of At- 
Janta, responded to the welcome on behalf 
of the South, and his remarks were made 
particularly interesting by the introduc- 
tion of several clever and characteristic 
anecdotes drawn from his experience with 
the Southern negroes. One of these anec- 
dotes related to the effect upon the mind 
of a negro produced by the recent ad- 
vances in science which have brought 
about a practical utilization of the Roent- 
gen rays. One old darkey when the ef- 
fects of the rays had been carefully ex- 
plained to him said: 

“Mas’ George, you done got me all 
mixed up "bout dese here Rumgen rays. 
Does yo mean to say dat a white man kin 
460k in a nigger’s stummick an’ see whut 
he’s got inside uv it?” 





“Yes,” 

I mean.” 

“En kin he tell if dat nigger's got 
chickin inside his stummick?’ 

“Certainly. 

And then, explosively, “For de Lawd’s 
sake, Mas’ George, could you tell whar 
dat chicken done come from?” 

Wm. Mittelbach, of Booneville, Mo.,re- 
sponded to the welcome on behalf of the 
middle West. 

In view of the temporary absence of the 
representatives from the North, Prof. 
Remington, of Philadelphia, was asked 
to respond to the welcome on behalf of 
the North, and in deing so said that he 
a observed the fact that the North, the 

East, the West and the South had been 
mentioned, but there was now no North, 
no East and no South; the victory of 
Dewey at Manila had wiped out these 
fanciful distinctions and there was left 
only the broad America, and for America 


said Mas’ George; “that’s what 





Henry M. Whitney, 


President of the Association. 


he spoke in recognition of the hospitality 
extended by the City of Baltimore. These 
patriotic sentiments touched a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the audience, who 
cheered the speaker enthusiastically. 

The next business of the meeting was 
the reading of the annual address of the 
president, which occupied very nearly an 
hour in its delivery. The main features 
of the address are reproduced in the full 
abstract presented below. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
By Henry M. WuitNey. 


After confessing that it would be im- 
possible for the president in a brief ad- 
dress to present even a fractional part of 
the facts and events of the year as well 
and intelligently as it will be done by the 
reporter on the progress of pharmacy, and 
as has been done by the. pharmaceutical 





journals, Mr. Whitney alluded to the ben- 
efits to be derived from membership in 
the Association. The annual proceedings, 
he said, attested to the fact that the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association was 
started and has continued with high aim 
and broad views on elevated and educa- 
tional lines. The tendency among those 
in controf of the Association to advance 
the interests of the Scientific Section at 
the expense of the Section on Commer- 
cial Interests was emphasized by the 
president in the following words: 


THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION, 


I am more and more impressed with the. value 
of the Scientific Section. The able papers by 
these scientists, published in our proceedings, 
exhibit a study and research far beyond the 
ability or time of the average pharmacist; and 
I desire to place upon record my more than 
grateful recognition of their services, with the 
assurance, that if upon certain occasions their 
audience is small, their labor is not lost, for 
many members in the quiet of their homes, or 
in their pieces of business, free from the allure- 
ments of tempting pleasures, do read these pa- 
pers and appreciate and honor the writers. 

To these gentlemen I would say, do not be 
too lofty in the high altitude of your special 
calling as instructors, and neglect the Com- 
mercial Section. For if there is no commer- 
cial value to come from your instruction, your 
clientage will be small, and even a professor 
cannot live by words alone. Encourage and aid 
by your presence and interest those who are 
striving against odds to make attractive the 
ranks for which you are furnishing recruits. 


Delay in the Publication of Proceedings. 


President Whitney then reviewed the 
make-up and work of the sections on 
commercial interest, legislation and edu- 
cation and the council, after which he 
touched on the work of the general sec- 
retary, in an allusion to the annoyance 
and complaint resulting from the delay 
in publication and delivery of the annual 
proceedings of the Association. Six or 
eight months delay in the publication of 
the proceedings in such a rapid age as 
we are living in lessens the interest and 

value in the work of the Association, 
and President Whitney demanded to 
know “who is responsible?” Chapter 5, 
article 9, of the by-laws, says: “The coun- 
cil shall furnish them. Chapter 9, article 
4, says: “Papers must be finished previous 
to the first session.” Chapter 5, article 
4, provided that the report on the pro- 
gress of pharmacy shall be in form fitted 
for the printer at the annual meeting. 
Chapter 5, articles 1 and 2, by-laws of the 
council, say: “Five members of the coun- 
cil shall be elected by ballot to have 
charge of the publication and distribution 
of the report of the proceedings.” Presi- 
dent Whitney then expressed his convic- 
tion that the Association had fallen into a 
rut and the spasmodic efforts made by 
Professor Maisch’s successor to get out 
of the rut had been too much for one 
man. The proceedings could be made 
ready for distribution to the members in 
sixty or ninety days after adjournment, 
he thought, and if the Association would 
instruct the council, he would try to point 
out to them how it could be done. 

That many of the section officers had 
taken it upon themselves to ignore some 
of the by-laws of the Association, as in 
the case of the chairman of the Scientific 
Section, for example, it was so stated by 
the president, and he made it the occas- 
ion of paying a special compliment to the 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ReEcorpD for its enterprise in an- 
nouncing the publication of a complete 
report of the proceedings within a week 
of the adjournment of the meeting. 

The need of an organization of retail 
druggists to membership in which neither 
college professors nor proprietary medi- 
cine men shall be admitted, but which 
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shall be controlled by retail druggists 
alone, was considered by Mr. Whitney in 
a reference to the work of the several 
State pharmaceutical associations, and he 
asked if it was not suggestive to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
that if it is to grow, increase in usefulness 
and elevate the practice of pharmacy, to 
take definite and decided action at the 
earliest date possible to give the com- 
mercial side attention. 

Continuing, he said: 


A RETAILERS’ ORGANIZATION. 


To many of you, the quotation I shall make 
from The Rocky Mountain Druggist, page 33, 
may be familiar. It is a demand, one of many, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and is in ac- 
cord with the recommendation of Professor Rem- 
ington, already quoted. 

“There is no national body of pharmacists 
which in the least represents the commercial 
side of pharmacy. The great American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, as represented by those 
most active and numerous at its annual meet- 
ings, has repudiated the pharmacist’s occupa- 
tion as a means of livelihood. Pharmacy, in 
the opinion of these editors and emissaries of 
the manufacturers, is essentially a theatre for 
the display of their rare scientific attainments. 
The man who keeps a drug store and soils his 
palms with filthy lucre is no longer considered 
a pharmacist. The country is probably too large 
for a successful national association of the 
bread-winners in pharmacy.” 


“It is not my purpose to pose as an 
alarmist, but I do earnestly ask you to 
heed these warnings, as does the mariner 
when he sees a black cloud on the hori- 
zon. If you would keep and increase your 
membership, apply the science of sound 
business principles with good sense. 

“In the proceedings of 1897 we find our 
membership decreased during the year of 
1896—by death, 23; resignation, 63; for 
non-payment of dues, 127; total, 213. Of 
these 127, 


32 were elected prior to 1890 
78 were elected prior to 1894 
24 were elected prior to 1897. 


and this year, I am told by the treasurer, 
about the same figure will have to be re- 
ported. 

“T cannot believe that this exhibit points 
only to a depreciated business or an effort 
at economy. It seems to me it rather in- 
dicates the business principle or largest 
personal value for the smallest investment. 
Five dollars will pay for five of the phar- 
maceutical journals, and from them, long 
before the annual proceedings are pub- 
lished, the papers and actions of value and 
interest to the average pharmacist are in 
hand. On page 337 of one of our leading 
pharmaceutical journals [AMERICAN 
DruccistT], under date of June 25, I read: 
‘An extra edition will be issued Sep- 
tember 5th next, containing a complete 
report of the proceedings of the forty- 
sixth annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association to be held in 
Baltimore, August 29th to September 3, 
inclusive.’ A circulation of 20,000 being 
guaranteed. 

“This is the commercial side of profes- 
sional journalism, and does it not pointed- 
ly suggest that a little more consideration 
of the business or commercial side would 
help us, and not injure our professional 
record? 

“In this connection, I have been re- 
quested by an active member to call your 
attention to the fact that valuable papers 
presented to this body are the property of 
this Association and contribute to the 
value of our annual proceedings, and 
should not be given to the public until 
published by the Association, and, if nec- 
essary to stop the present method, have 
every paper copyrighted. 


“When I suggested that such a request 
would be a challenge for a contest, his 
reply was, ‘Never mind that, it is surely 
coming. 


“ Qui S’Excuse S’Accuse.” 


The remainder of President Whitney’s 
address was devoted to his views of the 
value of the Association to retail drug- 
gists. In fact, to one new to the pro- 
ceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, the impression conveyed 
throughout the entire meeting was the 
concern of the officers to explain away in- 
consistencies or make excuses for certain 
conditions recently arising and likely to 
prove hurtful to the Association. The old 
French proverb, “Qui s’excuse s’accuse,” 
appeared, like many other things per- 
tinent of this year’s meeting, to have been 
entirely overlooked, and what most chief- 
ly concerned them was Huxley’s predic- 
tion regarding the final extinction of 
scientific societies owing to the develop- 
ments of trade and scientific journalism. 

The address, which was received with 
applause, was referred to the following 
committee: W. S. Thompson, of Wash- 





Chas. E, Dohme, 


President-elect of the Association. 


ington; S. A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, 
and H. M. Whelpley, of St. Louis. 


Greetings from Great Britain. 


Secretary Caspari announced the re- 
ceipt of cables offering fraternal greetings 
from the British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence, and from Henry S. Wellcome and 
F. B. Power, of London. 

Prof. Remington moved that the secre- 
tary be instructed to make suitable ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy, which 
motion was duly carried. 

The next order of business being the 
selection of a nominating committee to 
represent the various States, a recess of 
five minutes was declared, and the op- 
portunity taken for the various members 
to select representatives from the several 
States. On reconvening the secretary 
called the roll of States, and the following 
members were announced as constituting 
the Nominating Committee: 


Nominating Committee. 
Alabama—P. C. Candidus, J. E. Wei- 


ale. 
Arkansas—W. L. Dewoody. 
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Connecticut—Thos. F. Main, John W. 
Lowe. 

Delaware—H. K. Watson. 

District of Columbia—W. S. Thomp- 
son. 

Florida—S. P. Watson. 

Georgia—Geo. F. Payne, John Ingalls. 

Illinois—R. W. Diller, Geo. R. Baker. 

Indiana—F. W. Meissom, Leo Eliel. 

Iowa—Robert C. Byrnes. 

Kansas—L. E. Sayre. 

Kentucky—J. W. Gayle, Geo. A. New- 
man. 

Maine—Herschell Boynton, Biddeford, 
Maine. 

Maryland—Dr. M. R. Culbreth and J. 
Webb Foster. 

Massachusetts—F. H. Butler, John 
Laribee. 

Michigan—Dr. A. B. Lyons, Jos. Helf- 
man, 

Minnesota—Miss Josie A. Wanous. 

Missouri—H. M. Whelpley, H. F. 
Hasslebroch. 

New Jersey—Chas. Holzhauer, E. A. 
Sayre. 
New York—Dr. A. B. Huested, Dr. R. 
G. Eccles. 

North Carolina—J. Hal Bobbitt, John 
Y. MacRae. 

Ohio—John Byrne, Gus. Heckler. 

Pennsylvania—J. P. Remington, Wm.. 
McIntyre. 

Rhode Island—Masu B. Wood. 

South Carolina—H. Plenge, A. B. Car- 
penter. 

Virginia—T. Roberts Baker, T. Ashby 
Miller. 

Wisconsin—Ed. Kremers. 

Hawaii—A. B. Lyons. 

Province of Quebec—J. E. Morrison, 
T. D. Reed. : 

At Large—W. J. M. Gordon, Cincin- 
nati; Chas. O. Heinitsch, Laurentia, Pa.; 
Wm. Mittlebach, Booneville, Mo., and 
Wm. Simpson, of Raleigh, N. C. 


The president announced that the mem- 
bers of this committee should meet in the 
rear hall immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of the general session. 

Geo. W. Kennedy, secretary of the 
council, read the report of the proceed- 
ings of that body, during the interval 
which had elapsed since the last annual 
meeting of the Association, and the re- 
port was approved as read. The most 
important features of this report were 
the election to honorary membership of 
W. H. Martindale, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, and Dr. Fred. Hoffman, of 
Leipsic, Germany. Among other inter- 
esting features of the report was the an- 
nouncement that fifty-eight applicants for 
membership had been favorably. acted 
upon by the committee, and these gentle- 
men were invited by the Association to- 
complete their membership by signing the 
constitution and by-laws, and by paying 
the initiation fees. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 


Prof. Jos. P. Remington, of Pennsyl- 
vania; T. Ashby Miller, of Virginia; 
John F. Patton, of Pennsylvania; A. R. L. 
Dohme, of Maryland, and A. B. Gueren, 
of Massachusetts, were appointed to act 
as a committee on time and place of meet- 
ing, with instructions to report at the 
next general session. 

The secretary read a large number of 
invitations from various hotel associations 
and tourists’ agencies, extending invita- 
tions for the Association to meet at Nia- 
gara Falls, at Chicago, at Cincinnati and 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, all of which were 
received and referred to the Committee 
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on Time and Place of Meeting, after 
which the first general meeting of the As- 
sociation adjourned. 





SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
‘Tuesday Morning. 


The convention was called to order 
shortly after 10 o’clock by President 
Whitney, who complained of the dilatori- 
ness of the members in not assembling 
at the time the meeting was called for, 
namely, 10 o’clock a. m. After opening 
the meeting, he announced a communi- 
cation by President-elect Chas. E. 
Dohme. Mr. Dohme stated that he had 
received sevetal living specimens of the 
Venus Fly Trap (Dionaea Muscipula) 
from a druggist in North Carolina, which 
would be passed around among the mem- 
bers for their inspection. Members who de- 
sired specimens were invited to help 
themselves so far as the specimens lasted. 

An invitation by Muth Bros. & Co. 
to examine, at No. 17 East Fayette street, 
an exhibit of growing indigenous plants, 
as well as imported fruit drugs opened 
and in original packages, was accepted. 
This exhibition included about a hundred 
specimens collected for Muth Bros, by 
a botanist of Catonsville. All of the 
plants were found within a radius of 
seven or eight miles of the City Hall 
in Baltimore. An invitation by Mr. 
Dohme to visit the extensive laboratories 
of Sharp & Dohme, in Baltimore, was 
also extended to the members. 

The report of the secretary of the 
council was then read by Mr. Kennedy. 

The Committee on Credentials report- 
ed that fifty-two organizations through- 
out the country were represented by del- 
egates. 

President Whitney noticed the pres- 
ence of so many delegates with consider- 
able satisfaction. He announced that 
delegates were entitled to full member- 
ship in the Association by the mere pay- 
ment of the annual dues. It was not nec- 
essary for the names of delegates to be 
presented to the Council. 

The Proprietary Association of Amer- 
ica presented its greetings in a letter by 
Geo. A. Newman, of the California Fig 
Syrup Co., which was read by Secretary 
Caspari. 

There was some delay in the presenta- 
tion of the report of the Committee on 
Nominations for officers to serve during 
the ensuing year, and several announce- 
ments were made by the local secretary 
while awaiting the report. 

The officers nominated by the commit- 
tee, who were elected without opposition 
after the usual formalities, are as follows: 


Election of Officers. 


President—Charles E. Dohme, Balti- 
more. 

First Vice-President — George F. 
Payne, Atlanta, Ga. 


Second _ Vice- President—James_  H. 
Beal, Scio, Ohio. 
Third Vice-President—Miss Josie A. 


Wanous, Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—Samuel A. D. Sheppard, 
Boston. 

General Secretary—Charles Caspari, 


Jr., Baltimore. 

Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy 
—C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville. 

New Members of Council—Messrs. W. 
S. Thompson, of Washington; Charles 
A. Rapelye, Hartford, Conn., and H. M. 
Whitney, Lawrence, Mass. 

Elected to Fill Vacancies in Council— 
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John Ingalls, Macon, Ga., and Thomas 
F. Main, New York City. 


To Meet at Put-in-Bay. 


Committee on Place of Next Meeting 
reported through Professor Remington, 
of Philadelphia, that invitations had been 
received from Richmond, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Niagara Falls and Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, but that after mature consideration 
it had decided to recommend the selec- 
tion of the last named place. As soon 
as the reading of the report had been 
concluded, George F. Payne, of Atlanta, 
offered as a substitute that the City of 
Mexico be chosen. Mr. Payne said he 
recognized that the city of his choice was 
far away, but he believed it possible that 
there might be a number of delegates, 
like himself, anxious to see the famed 
capital of the Montezumas. The substi- 
tute was, however, voted down and the 
recommendation of the committee adopt- 
ed. The next convention of the Associa- 
tion will, therefore, be held Monday, 
September 4, 1899, at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


To Meet in Paris in 1900. 


Committee on Meeting of 1900 report- 
ed that personal interviews and corres- 

















S. A. D. Sheppard, 


Treasurer of the Association. 


pondence with the members of the As- 
sociation leads them to believe that a ma- 
jority of the members are in favor of 
combining the meeting of the first year 
of the next century with the international 
exposition to be held in Paris during that 
year. The committee recommended that 
the meeting of 1900 be held in New 
York, or at some suburban resort near 
that city, and that after the close of the 
meeting all unite in a trip to the exposi- 
tion to be held in Paris. W. C. Alpers 
and C. A. Mayo, of New York, com- 
prise the committee. 


Report of Committee on Membership. 


Geo. W. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, 
presented his 24th annual report as sec- 
retary of the Committee on Membership. 
In this report he reviewed the work of 
the committee for the year, and presented 


the following statistics of membership in 
the organization: 

Active members at last report—1,394 

Elected since last report.. . 419 

Total membership ........+.- 1,513 

The loss in members during the year 
has been 207, leaving a total active mem- 
bership of 1,306. The Association has 98 
life members and 11 honorary members, 
making a total membership of 1,415. 

The report contained obituary notices 
of the following members who died since 
last meeting: 

Maurice W. Alexander, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hermon W. Atwood, New York City; 
Herbert G. Biddle, Lane, Ohio; Geo. 4 NV 
Berrian, N. Andover, Mass. 7 V. 
Coon, Olean, N. Y.; Dr. J. E. Devel 
The Hague, Netherland; George Drag- 
endorff, Rostock, Germany; Jas. E. Gib- 
son, Little Rock, Ark.; Gilliam J. Kelly, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kurfurst, Dayton, 
Ohio; Eli Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jno. 
J. McAfee, Mobile, Ala.; Elmer J. Mc- 
Elwee, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; ; George Mc- 
Lean, Orrick, Mo.; S_ H. "Milvin, East 
Oakland, Cal.; John C. Parr, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; James D. Payne, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Mitchell G. Rosengarten, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Walter S. Sellers, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.; Alfred B. Taylor, Phila- 
delphia, .Pa.; Henry Trimble, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Brumo Tuma, New Orleans, 
La.; Aaron S. White, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Financial Report of the Secretary. 


Receipts and expenditures on account of Na- 
tional Formulary from July 1, 1897, to June 30, 


1898 
I. RECEIPTS. 


From sales and payment of bills due 
FY ose OUD a ee ouch osrsoeoeshawanncsess $598 74 
II. EXPENSES. 

Binding 625 copies in cloth at llc. $68 75 
3inding 10 copies in cloth inter). 
RESEEE chet hneakacsheoeise easswsnee 1 80 





Expressage and postage .......... 20 71 $01 28 
III. REMITTANCES. 
To treasurer, as per treasurer’s receipts $598 74 
IV. SALES. 

To dealers and individuals, as per ledger 

RNELE Sa cacuceeiesekuss Kveceeabshawden $614 17 
Vv. ACCOUNTS UNPAID. 
ee NEES Ga isncke unser sesceeckaesreer 72 03 


VI. BILLS DUE BY THE ASSOCIATION. 
All bills due to date have been paid. 







VII. STOCK ON HAND. 
Copies in flat sheets .. 394 
Copies in cloth ........ 9 
Copies in cloth interleaved 11 
OG TH BIBED 26505060000 12 
Copies in sheep interleaved 26 
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SUMMARY OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENSES ON ACCOUNT OF NA- 
TIONAL FORMULARY SINCE 1888. 


Receipts to i 30, dd (see 


Proc. Vol. aby sekhinesill $10,079 99 
Receipts irom, "july ; D si, to 
June 30, 1898 .....cccccceees 598 74 
———— $10,678 73 
Expenses to June 30, 1897 
(see Proc. Vol. 45, p. ~.. $6,245 37 
Expenses from July 1, 1897, 
June 30, 1898 ......cccecceees 91 26 
——— $6,336 68 


SALE OF PROCEEDINGS. 


From July 1, 1897, to June 30, 
1898 $145 67 
Remitted to treasurer, as per receipts $145 67 


ACCOUNT OF BADGES AND BARS. 


July 1, 1897, on hand, as per secretary’s report. 
— a 






OO eee 
pyc 1897, 
Minnetonka 
161 
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Badges sold from July 1, 1897, 





to June 30, 1898, 23 at $2...... $46 00 
Bars sold from July 1, 1897 to 
June 30, 1898, 37, at 60c........ 22 20 
A GOR, Reasons sNabhhenesasnGgnies 50 
P $68 70 
Remitted to treasurer as per receipts .. $68 70 
Balance on hand June 30, 1898: 
eee ae None. 
Bars (excluding 15 old bars con- 
re ese elpiic ar 85 85 
‘Total receipts from sale of 
badges and bars to June 30, 
Ree scones acae Siisla cee aisieis $517 30 
Receipts from sale of badges 
and bars from July 1, 1897, 
to Junie. 30, 1898... ccsesseccsss 7 
$586 00 
Total cost of badges and bars 
to June 30, 1897 (see Proc. 
Ms ADs DE). <s:ses a9 cicsiesaiices $514 40 
‘Cost of 51 bars for Lake Min- 
netonka meeting ............. 60 
$545 00 


Baltimore, July 1, 1898. 
Cuas. Casparl, Jr., 
General Secretary. 


National Legislation. 


Dr. F. E. Stewart submitted a report on 
National legislation in behalf of a special 
‘committee of which he is the chairman. 

The report being too lengthy for com- 
plete reproduction, we give copious ex- 





Chas, Caspari, Jr., 


General Secretary. 


tracts which represent the salient features 
of the report: 


Tax-Free Alcohol. 


Your committee begs to report as follows: In 
tegard to “tax-free alcohol” retail druggists and 
members of this Association were requested to 
appear before the committee appointed by Con- 
gress to confer with the various interests affect- 
ed by the proposed removal of the tax. This 
request made by your committee was acceded 
to, and many valuable points were brought out 
‘during the conferences held by the Congress- 
ional Committee in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and New York. Representatives of this 
committee attended two of these conferences 
and explained the position of the Association on 
this question. 

** * 


Pure Food and Drugs. 


A Pure Food and Drug Congress was held in 
the City of Washington March 1 to 1898. 
The recognition that pharmacy received in the 
bill presented to the United States Congress as 
a result was due to strenuous endeavors of your 
‘committee. Among other things, it insisted on 
the adoption of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and 
National Formulary as standards for drugs and 
medicines, and also suggested the employment 
of pharmaceutical chemists by the Agricultural 
Department. All of the changes in the bill 
suggested were adopted. 

Your committee was asked to join in a pro- 
test against the stamp act devised for the pur- 
|e of raising revenue to continue the war with 

pain. It was charged that the bill singled out 
medicine as such for taxation, and was there- 
fore unjust. A careful study of the bill con- 
vinced your committee that this charge could 
not be substantiated. The object of the bill 
seemed to be the levying of a tax upon patented 
medicines, and so-called ‘“‘proprietaries,” also 
upon all medicines put up in packages similar 


in style to secret nostrums and dispensed with 
directions for self-medication. 

True pharmacy having nothing in common 
with the patent medicine business, your com- 
mittee did not feel justified in identifying the 
American Pharmaceutical Association with it in 
any way. It therefore took the position that 
nothing should be exempt from stamp duty 
except the official preparations of the Pharma- 
copoeias and those of the National Formulary. 

On July 30th, the secretary of your committee 
received a letter from Dr. C, Crampton, 
official chemist of the Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., worded as follows: 

I enclose you herewith a copy of Circular 
No, 501, issued yesterday, from which you 
will see that the interpretation of the law 
by this office has not been so rigid as you 
would probably like. The pharmaceutical 
manufacturers have been very persistent, 
and there has been no one to represent the 
matter from your point of view except me, 
and I have been overruled in many of my 
contentions. 

I am very sorry your committee did not 
prevail with Congress in your views of the 
best requirements to enforce. It would 
have made matters much easier for us in 
the execution of the law. 

* * * 

In regard to the resolutions from the Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, and the Minnesota State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, which were referred to 
the Special Committee on National Legislation 
at the last annual meeting of the Association, 
the committee reports as follows: 

These resolutions contained a request that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association should 
frame a bill abolishing copyright or trade-mark 
on medicinal products. There is no such copy- 
right or trade-mark on medicinal products as 
these resolutions imply. There is no law pro- 
tecting monopoly in medicinal products except 
the patent law. For this reason the bill asked 
for is unnecessary. 


‘Trade-Marks on Proprietaries. 


The way in which the secret nostrum trade is 
endeavoring to prevent others from copying 
the medicinal products and preparations which 
they are exploiting is by registering their titles 
as trade-marks. Any protection secured by so 
doing is on account of a misunderstanding in 
regard to the intent of the law by those called 
upon to enforce it. Fortunately, much has been 
done lately by the courts of final resort to make 
clear its real meaning and intent. Reference is 
made to the Singer Sewing Machine case de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court in 
1895, and referred to in a former report of your 
committee, and to the Castoria case, the latter 
having been finally decided on appeal by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, since the last annual meeting of the 
Association. 

The point at issue in these cases was whether 
the word claimed as a trade-mark is the generic 
name of the thing manufactured and sold, or is 
a mark or name used to distinguish an article 
as made and sold by one manufacturer from 
the same article as put out by other manufac- 
turers. In each case “it was held that because 
the word had become descriptive of the thing 
it could not be appropriated as a trade-mark. 


** * 
In this connection your committee calls spe- 
cial attention to the fact that Germany, as well 
as England, France and the United States, has 
declared that the commonly-accepted names of 
patented medicines, being necessarily descrip- 
tive, become the property of the public at the 
expiration of the patents on the products them- 
selves, even though the same may have been 
fanciful names coined or invented by the in- 
troducers and registered as trade-marks. 


The Time Ripe for Action. 


The time is ripe for pharmacists all over the 
United States to act in this matter. The ques- 
tion of patents and trade-marks as_ affecting 
medicinal products should be brought before 
every national, state and local medical and phar- 
maceutical society for discussion, and taken up 
with like intent by every medical and pharma- 
ceutical college in the United States. The sense 
of each organization should be made known to 
the Secretary of the Interior in the form of 
proper memorials or resolutions, and he will 
refer the same to the commission. Your com- 
mittee has already called the attention of the 
President to the work of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association in this connection, and 
the same has been referred to the Secretary of 
the Interior, who in turn referred the matter 
to the commission; so that another of the ob- 
jects of this Association in appointing a special 
committee on national legislation is likely to 
bear fruit. ; 

Your committee further calls attention to the 
importance of a special study of the patent and 
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trade-mark laws by the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion at this critical time. Ignorance in regard 
to the object of these laws and their nature has 
proven a great impediment in the way of your 
committee in conducting its work. The com- 
mittee has had the aid of some of the best legal 
talent in the country, including Hon. John S. 
Seymour (of the law firm of Seymour & Har- 
mon), late Commissioner of Patents, Hon Ben- 
jamin F, Butterworth. who recently died during 
his incumbency to the office of commissioner, 
George H. Lothrop, of Detroit, Mich. (also 
deceased), and James B. Dill, of the well-known 
law firm of Dill, Seymour & Kellogg, of New 
York, who several years ago associated with 
Frederick Betts, Dr. Charles Rice, and the chair- 
man of your committee, all of the same city, 
in the celebrated Tonga case, The services of 
these gentlemen were freely given to this com- 
mittee and they are hereby publicly acknowl- 
edged, 

The importance of clearly defining the prob- 
lem now before the Association by the appoint- 
ment of the commission above referred to is 
very evident. It is time to drop vague terms 
and loose definitions and call things by their 


right names. The terms “patent medicine,” 
“proprietary medicine,” “secret nostrum,” 
“trade-mark pharmaceutical,” etc., will no 


longer suffice. We must define clearly our 
premises before we can satisfactorily enter into 
arguments with our opponents. 

In the first place, it will be admitted that 
pharmacy is the art of preparing medicine to 
meet the demands of a rational therapeutics. 
As such, it is a medical art, and the knowledge 
of it is a part of medical science. Pharmacy 














Geo. C. Bartells, 


First Vice-President. 


and therapy are two branches which relate to 
pharmacology or the science of drugs. This defi- 
nition will be found correct by consulting such 
authorities as H. C. Wood,* Hermann,** and 
others. Your chairman recently conferred with 
the first-named authority, who  unhesitatingly 
confirmed this definition, although the term 
“pharmacology” is so frequently used in the 
limited sense in reference to what may be more 
properly described by the term ‘“pharmacody- 
namics,” or the “physiological action of drugs.” 

Medical science requires that every drug and 
chemical, and preparation of the same, shall 
bear a name which shall belong to and identify 
it, shall mean that particular thing, kiad and 
variety of it, and mean nothing else, and that 
exact knowledge of the article shall be published 
in language sufficiently explicit to permit its 
duplication by those who are skilled in the art 
to which it belongs or is most nearly related. 
It is this knowledge and intimately associated 
knowledge on the same subject, which, when 
properly classified and protected by a changeless 
nomenclature, constitutes the science of drugs. 
It is to promote progress in science and the 
arts that the patent law was devised, and it is 
unlawful to grant patents for medicinal products 
or preparations unless new and useful inven- 
tions displaying a greater degree of skill than 
naturally to be expected from skilled physicians, 
pharmacists and chemists in the practice of their 
respective professions; and unless the art of pre- 
paring them is fully published in the applica- 
tions for patents. To those who confer a bene- 
fit on mankind by making such discoveries, 
and publishing full knowledge of the same for 
scientific and commercial purposes, the gov- 
ernment, representing the public at large, may 
grant the right to prevent others from copying 





* A Treatise on Therapeutics, by H. C. Wood, 
M.D., LL.D., third edition. 

** Experimental Pharmacology, by L._ Her- 
mann, Professor of Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. 
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and dealing in their inventions as merchandise 
for a period of seventeen years. 

The ,commonly understood meaning of the 
term “patent” medicine is “secret” medicine. 
The term is a misnomer when thus applied, for 
a thing patented is a thing divulge 

The common understanding of the term “pro- 
prietary” medicine is a medicine whose com- 
monly accepted name is registered as a trade- 
mark. But, registering such name as a trade- 
mark does not make it a trade-mark, for a title 
which the public use to describe the "article can- 
not at the same time perform the function of a 
brand-mark, to distinguish one make of the 
article from another make of the same article. 


The trade-mark meg should so read as to make 
it necessary for every article of commerce, when 
first introduced, to have a name given it for 

ublic use as a part of the common language. 

t should also require that the common de- 
scriptive name of each article advertised should 
appear in advertisements equally prominent with 
its brand-name, so that the latter may be used 
by the public for the purpose of specifying a 
perticular brand when desired, and the former 
employed to designate the article itself as such, 
irrespective of who is the maker. In describ- 
ing trees as to natural order, genera and species, 
so is it in describing medicines: every kind 
of tincture, fluid extract and pill must have a 
specific name by which it may be described, and 
if the introducer does not supply it he has no 
reasonable complaint if the name claimed by 
him as a trade-mark ceases to perform its func- 
tion as a brand-mark and falls into the public 
domain as a descriptive word or appellative. 
The trade-mark law should be so revised that its 
ambiguous wording will not protect those who 
desire to create perpetual monopolies of secret 
medicines by claiming that their commonly-ac- 
cepted names are trade-marks.* 

The trade-mark law, thus being made protec- 
tive of scientific nomenclature, might find favor 
with scientific men, and the patent and trade- 
mark laws, properly interpreted and = applied, 
might then’ work in harmony for the ahiuianion 
of progress in science and the useful arts, as it 
was intended by those who devised them. Then 
the term “patent medicine” might cease to be 
a term of reproach, and the patent might be- 
come the highest guarantee Ps quality and ex- 
cellence. 

The Patent Office was intended to be a great 
bureau of archives, or a kind of reference li- 
brary, with specifications and models, to be used 
freely by the public. Full knowledge of each 
article patente in language sufficiently clear 
to enable those skilled in the art to duplicate 
and experiment therewith for scientific pur- 
poses, and to improve methods of manufacture, 
can be obtained from the Patent Office at nomi- 
na! cost. It is said that patents are sometimes 
secured without complying with the terms of 
the patent law. Such patents are void, for a 
patent is a contract between the inventor and 
the government representing the public at large, 
compliance with the terms of which is necessary 
to make it binding. It is evident that if the 
Patent Office be supplied with competent ex- 
aminers, and sufficient facilities to thoroughly 
test the claims ot inventors, the number of 
patents for medical products can be restricted 
to truly new and a inventions in the mean- 
ing of the patent law. This at present is a weak 
point in the Patent Office. Ex-Commissioner 
Seymour informed your committee that the fa- 
cilities at the disposal of the Patent Office are 
entirely inadequate for the purpose. On account 
of the demands made upon the present force, 
the average time permitted for the examination 
of applications, according to Mr. Seymour, is 
only one hour, when in some cases days of ex- 
periment are necessary to determine whether an 
alleged invention is really a patentable invention 
in the proper meaning of the patent law.* 

Here is an excellent field of work for those 
interested in original investigation—a work 
which the American Pharmaceutical Association 
can take up with profit. Let members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association send to 
the Patent Office for copies of medical patents, 
and commence a campaign of investigation of 
the claims made by the patentees. In suits for 
infringement of patents, the publication of the 
results secured by such a campaign would fur- 
nish evidence of the most valuable kind. And 
the censorship over the entire subject of medi- 
cal patents, properly exercised in this manner 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
would do away with many of the abuses com- 
plained of.* 

Your committee has been informed that the 
preamble and resolutions on the subject of pat- 
ents and trade-marks, which was presented by 
the American Pharmaceutical Association to the 
American Medical Association, and which 
was referred back to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association for final action and 
returned after debate at the last  an- 
nual meeting of the latter Association, 
was referred by the American Medical Associa- 


*This paragraph was referred 


: t to a special 
committee for consideration. 


tion to its Section on Materia Medica, Phar- 
macy and Therapeutics. Said section appoint- 
ed a committee consisting of Prof. Warren B. 
Hill, of Milwaukee, and Dr. Robt. G. Eccles, of 
New York, for further consideration of "the 
document referred to. Your committee is now 
informed that these gentlemen will doubtless 
suggest the formation of a committee on the 
nomenclature of materia medica titles, and your 
committee therefore suggests that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association should also appoint 
a committee on nomenclature to co-operate in 
this important work. 

In closing this report your committee would 
urge pharmacists to obtain the decision of Judge 
Brewer, of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals** in the now famous Castoria case, al- 
ready referred to in the last annual report, "and 
prance! Hm study the principles which he has there 
so clearly enunciated. cine pharmacist has his 
wrongs, but also has his rights, and in grieving 
over his wrongs he should not forget to find out 
what his rights are, for in many cases by exer- 
cising his rights he can right his wrongs.* 

Thomas F. Main dissented in eloquent 
and convincing terms from the report of 
the committee. He reminded the Asso- 
ciation that if there was one right in the 
common law more carefully guarded than 


another it was the right to property. He 














George F. Payne, 
First Vice-President Elect. 


disagreed with the conclusions of Dr. 
Stewart, based on the Castoria case, for, 
although that case has been settled by the 
highest court, the decision is not regarded 
as equitable, something which is shown 
in the support extended by the druggists 
of the country to the original Castoria. 

Dr. R. G. Eccles opposed Mr. Main’s 
theory and said it would be a crime 
against humanity to allow the patentee 
of a medicine to renew the patent after the 
expiration of seventeen years. He ad- 
vocated the prohibition by law of a mon- 
opoly of any particular name. The popu- 
lar name, he said, is the name that be- 
longs to the people, and the people should 
protect it against any monopoly. 

The discussion became general at this 
stage, Messrs. Helfman, Alpers, Red- 
secker, Stewart, Kremers and Lilly all 
participating. Mr. Lilly wandered off into 
a discussion of the action of the proprie- 
tary medicine manufacturers in having 
certain articles placed upon the taxable 
list in Washington, and Dr. Edw. Krem- 
ers became so aroused at his recital that 
he jumped to his feet in an excited way 
and denounced the entire drug trade of 


~ #U, S. Circuit Court of ab - ee Cir- 
cuit, No. 899. Dec. Term, S 
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the country for their apathy in matters 
affecting their pecuniary interests. Dr. 
Kremers has never been known before to 
take any interest in commercial matters. 
and his present outburst was received 
with surprise. After some _ discus- 
sion it was moved to refer certain pas- 
sages of the report to a special commit- 
tee for consideration. These passages are 
indicated by stars at the end of the para- 
graphs in our summary of the report. 
printed on another page. 

The Status of Military and Naval Pharm- 

acists. 

Geo. F. Payne, of Atlanta, presented 
the report of the Committee on the Status 

of Military and Naval Pharmacists, which 
embraced a general review of its work 
since its first appointment in Asheville in 
1894. In introducing his report, Dr. 
Payne said: 

“We have been much impressed by the 
value of organization and systematic work 
in the operations of our committee and 
feel that a somewhat similar campaign of 
education would be of great value to phar- 
macy as a profession if brought to bear 
upon the general public.” 

Among the various untoward circum- 
stances which have militated against the 
success of the committee, which were 
cited by the chairman, was the number 
of changes which had taken place in the 
executive heads of the departments con- 
cerned, by reason of death, resignation 
and promotion. The report rehearsed the 
history of the legislation and attempted 
legislation in favor of the military and 
naval pharmacists, which has already been 
described in full in these columns. It 
made due acknowledgment of the excel- 
lent work done in behalf of the movement 
by the pharmaceutical journals of the 
country, and presented in full a number 
of letters and communications received 
from various sources concerning the work 
of the committee. These communica- 
tions embraced a number of letters ad- 
dressed to Surgeon-General Sternberg, 
remonstrating with him on the attitude 
assumed by him toward the pharmacists 
in the service, some of which letters have 
already appeared in the columns of the 
AMERICAN Drucoist. The report also- 
embraced a report of the organization ot 
the Association of Military Pharmacists. 
of New York City, with which our read- 
ers are already familiar. 

The position of the pharmacists in the 
Marine Hospital Service was reviewed 
and the generally improved prospect of 
some advance in that position was set 
forth at some length 

The attention of the Association was. 
directed to the fact that the purely phar- 
maceutical work of the army was being. 
performed, so far as the higher grades. 
were concerned, by surgeons with com- 
mission rank, instead of by pharmacists, 
as they really should be. 

In conclusion, the chairman urged the 
necessity of continued and increased act- 
ivity in the agitation looking towards im- 
provement in the status of the pharmacist, 
as he felt confident that the obtainance of 
the desired end was simply a matter of 
time. 

The report was received with the thanks 
of the Association, and referred to the 
Committee on Publication. 


Use of the Metric System. 
Professor Ryan, of Philadelphia, sub- 
mitted the following report of the Special 
Committee on Weights and Measures: 


During the past year no action has been taken 
by Congress on the subject of metric system of 
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weights and measures. The bill making this 
system the legal system in the various depart- 
ments of the Government remains in the lands 
of the Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, where it was sent more than a year 
ago. This, as you are all aware, was caused by 
the attention of Congress being given to meas- 
ures made necessary by the war with Spain, and 
to insure a successful termination of the same. 
Your committee, however, are pleased to report 
substantial progress in the adoption and use of 
the metric system by the world at large. The 
most important advance in its recognition is the 
use of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures in the recently issued British Pharmacopoeia 
—and although the old Imperial system has also 
been given in this work, it is probable that the 
action taken is the stepping- stone to the exclu- 
sive adoption of the — system in future edi- 
tions of this law book. In addition to this, a 
bill has passed both Houses of Parliament legal- 
izing the system in Great Britain, and probably 
before this date has received royal assent. Rus- 
sia has also made the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem a certainty after a stipulated date. 

It is to be regretted that our own physicians 
do not more generally use the metric system in 
their every-day prescription writing, as was 
shown by a paper read by Prof. Whelpley at our 
last meeting; our American physicians do not 
take up its use as rapidly as we would expect 
from members of a profession so progressive in 
science and in investigation. 

We can hope for no rapid progress in the use of 
the metric system in medicine until our medical 
schools and colleges teach this system alone, 
and medical authors at least give it the prefer- 
ence, rather than stating the equivalent in metric 
terms. In view of this fact your chairman would 
suggest that a resolution be passed by this Asso- 
ciation to be presented to the American Medical 
Association at its next meeting to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, requesting the American Medi- 
cal Association to use its influence in bringing 
about the exclusive use of the metric system of 
weights and measures by all colleges and schools 
of medicine recognized by them in the United 
States. 

This would require only such men as are en- 
gaged in scientific instruction in teaching medi- 
cine to change their old established methods 
of dosage and calculations and all students com- 
ing under their instruction would from their en- 
trance in college know no other system of 
weights and measures. 


A resolution covering the suggestions 
of the committee was presented by the 
chairman, and moved for adoption. The 
resolution reads: 


Whereas, The metric system of weights and 
measures has been adopted by the United States 
and British Pharmacopoeias, and is used exclu- 
sively in the Pharmacopoeias of nearly all other 
nations; and 

Whereas, it has become the almost universal 
system of weights and measures in scientific cal- 
culations; be it, 

Resolved, That the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association request the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to use its influence with 
all colleges and schools of medicine recognized 
by them in the United States, to use exclusively 
the metric system of weights and measures in 
the instruction of students, beginning with the 
classes entering colleges and schools in the 
college year of 1 


Upon motion “a Dr. Whelpley, the sec- 
retary was instructed to mail copies of the 
report to each of the medical schools in 
the United States, with a view to en- 
couraging practitioners in the use of the 
metric system. 

The report of the Committee on Na- 
tional Formulary, which was presented by 
C. Lewis Diehl, was read by title, and re- 
ferred to the Scientific Section. 

William S. Thompson, of Washington, 
presented a report of the delegates to the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, to the effect that the 
delegates had been courteously received 
and kindly treated by the organization. 

J. H. Redsecker, of Pennsylvania, re- 
ported the results of the attendance of 
representatives of the Association at the 
Pure Food Congress. 

H. M. Whelpley presented the report of 
the Committee upon President’s Address, 
as follows: 


Report of Committee on President’s Address. 


Your committee fully realize the significance 
of the president’s extended and well-put refer- 
ences to the financial condition of the retail 


druggists, and its influence on the growth af 
our membership. This Association certainly 
should manifest much more interest in its Com- 
mercial Section. We recommend that the said 
section take some definite action at its coming 
meeting to help the retail druggists. 

In order to carry out the president’s ideas on 
this subject, we suggest that the Commercial Sec- 
tion consider the advisability of introducing into 
the National Formulary recipes for popular reme- 
dies, such as cough cures, etc., in order to help 
the retailer by furnishing semi-official formulae 
for household remedies. 

We heartily concur with the president’s sug- 
gestion to publish the National Fecanuce as an 
appendix to the 1900 U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and 
have the two works bound in one volume by the 
Revision Committee. We recommend that the 
Association take action to that effect. 

Ve commend the president’s suggestion to 
have the proceedings of this Association pub- 
lished each year as promptly after the meeting 
as possible. We recommend that the president 
be requested to submit his plan to the Council. 

We recommend that this Association define its 
position sharply, and discourage all efforts in the 
direction of a national pharmacy law as being 
impracticable. The A. Ph, A., however, should 
support the movement to a model law, to be 
taken as a standard for the several States and 


Territories, 
H. M. WHELPLEYy, 
W. S. THompson, 
S. A. D. SHEPPARD. 


A communication from the Indiana As- 
sociation, bearing on the commercial as- 
pects of pharmacy, was read by title and 





Miss Josie A. Wanous, 
Third Vice-President. 


referred to the Commercial Section, after 
which the second general session of the 
Association adjourned. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Tuesday Evening. 


The meeting of the Commercial Section, 
which was held at night, was presided 
over by the chairman of the section, Jos- 
eph Jacobs, of Atlanta. He opened the 
meeting with the following address: 


Address of the Section Chairman. 


By Josernu Jacoss, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The very limited time which the coun- 
cil has seén proper to allow to our sec- 
tion (only one night session), and the 
hour that has been fixed for its meeting 
being one suggesting the virtues of “tired 
nature’s sweet restorer” will prevent the 
chair from detaining you with the read- 
ing of papers, and must, of necessity, cut 
short our discussions. 

In order to observe the proprieties, it 
will be necessary to merely ent-merate the 
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Papers prepared by your chairman and 
those obtained from others, and file the 
papers with our secretary. The hope is 
indulged that these papers may find their 
way to your perusal, and that they may 
prove of suggestive value and interest. 
The papers alluded to are as follows: 
(1) Pharmacy in Mexico, by B. F. 
Egeling, of Mexico City. (2) Co-opera- 
tive Manufacturing by Retail Pharma- 
cists, by John A. Clarke, of Hamilton, 
Ont. (3) Pharmacy from a Woman- 
Pharmacist’s Standpoint, by Rosa Upson 
Leibig, of Cortage, Wis. (4) Woman in 
Pharmacy, by M. C. Dow, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (5) Old Drug Stores Made New, 
by C. H. Bangs, of Boston, ‘Mass. (6) 
Decrease of Drug Stores in the United 
States, by Joseph Feil, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. (7) Pure Methyl Alcohol and its 
Uses in Pharmacy, by C. P. Nash, of De- 
troit, Mich. (8) Statistics of the Drug 
Market, 1897-1898, by W. O. Allison, 
New York. (9) The Cottonseed Oil In- 
dustry of Georgia, by Joseph Jacobs, At- 
lanta, Ga. (10) Some of the Drug Con- 
ditions During the War Between the 
States, 1861-1865, by Joseph Jacobs, At- 
lanta, Ga. (11) Changes in the Drug 
Trade in the Past Forty Years, Summary, 
by Joseph Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga. (12) 
Some Practical Suggestions from Ex- 
perience (exhibiting a number of pro- 
ducts of home manufacture), by Joseph 
Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga. (13) Report of the 
State Department, at Washington, D. C., 
on the Retail Drug Business of the 
World, made at request of Joseph Jacobs, 
Atlanta, Ga. (14) The Retail Drug Bus- 
iness Before the Advent of the Cutter, by 
L. E. Sayre, of Lawrence, Kan. (15) 
A Call to Arms, Frank H. Freericks, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. (16) Gospel of Good 
Goods, J. W. T. Knox, Detroit. (17) 
Criticism of War Revenue Law 1898, J. 


W. T. Knox, Detroit. 

In reading the proceedings of all our 
past meetings it was noticed that there 
had been an omission of reports on the 
drug trade in recent years, and, believ- 
ing that, in time, the preservation of such 
facts and figures will prove more and 
more valuable as statistics easily to be re- 
ferred to in our proceedings, and as form- 
ing a basis of historical value, Mr. W. O. 
Allison has complied in giving the lead- 
ing features of the drug market for the 
past year. It is recommended that the 
custom of printing these be revived, or, 
at least, the reports be obtained and filed 
with the general secretary. 

Early in the year the chairman sent out 
to about six hundred members, in active 
business or retired, the following circular 
letter: 

AtTLanta, Ga., Jan. 4, 1898. 

Dear Sir:—It has occurred to me that it might 
be interesting and profitable to us to look back 
over our experiences of the past one, two, or 
three decades in the drug trade, and see what 
changes in methods have occurred, and, by com- 
parison of ideas, we may discover some aban- 
doned practices that were good and profitable, 
and which might again be used by ourselves 
and others in the retail business. To the end of 
preparing a paper to be read at the Baltimore 
meeting, based on such data, I beg that you will 
aid me by writing out your experiences in this 
connection and sending me at your earliest con- 
venience. 

With a view to suggesting such matters as it 
might seem could be profitably considered in the 
preparation of such a paper, I append the fol- 
lowing: 

1. What changes in the method of conducting 
the drug business have occurred since you began 
business? 

2. In each change noted state the time made 
in your locality, the reason the same was made, 
and your criticism of the old and new method. 

8. Give criticism of the comparative cost and 
trouble or expense of the old and new method, 
and statement of relative profit or loss in the 
same, 
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4. Give as minute description as possible of 
the differences in the character of merchandise 
sold by druggists—say, ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago, and during the intervening periods. 

In stating the reasons for the changes in 
your locality, state any local conditions that may 
have been at the time, the cause of the same. 

6. State anything further in this connection 
that you may deem of interest. 


It was hoped that a majority of those 
addressed might reply. As a tact only a 
small percentage did so. The intention 
was by having a mass of such informa- 
tion, to be able to mark the stages of 
evolutions in our business, and, from de- 
tailed facts, properly classified, deduce 
causes, and find suggestions that would 
prove valuable. 

The appointment of a committee from 
this section is suggested to stand at least 
for five years, charged with the duty of 
noting changes in the drug business, en- 
deavoring to trace their causes, and to 
study these and offer reports at our meet- 
ings on such causes and their beneficent 
or evil effects. 

To supplement the paper, “Changes in 
the Drug Business,” and as a matter con- 
nected with the history of our trade, the 
paper entitled “Some of the Drug Con- 
ditions During the War Between the 
States,” is presented. The paper is not 
intended as exhaustive of the subject, 
but more in the nature of a contribution 
showing how blockades and non-inter- 
course affected the drug conditions of a 
part of our country in time of war. 

The time between the imposition of the 
new war tax and our meeting has been so 
short that no valuable information of a 
general character could be collected. War 
measures of all kinds are _ necessarily 
harsh in their effects and modes. Fiscal 
legislation, enacted in the excitements of 
the hours preceding or following a war 
declaration, must be fraught with features 
that might have been omitted on calmer 
consideration; and in their operation and 
enforcement there are bound to be in- 
equalities and unexpected difficulties. It 
is recommended that a joint committee 
from our section and that on legislation 
and education be appointed, charged with 
the duty of collecting facts as to the oper- 
ation of this law affecting the drug trade, 
and, by and with the advice and cozsent 
of the president and council, to have the 
power and the duty to appear before the 
proper committees of Congress, and urge 
such modifications as may be desirable at 
the next session of Congress. 

Some of the manufacturers have taken 
a most untenable position in regard to 
this tax law. About fifteen years ago, 
when the old revenue tax was removed 
from medicine, this same class of business 
men, although an average tax of 4 per 
cent was removed, maintained prices un- 
changed on the pleas of higher raw ma- 
terials and extra cost of new machinery; 
when the fact was that the price of ma- 
terials ruled very low and new machinery 
was not invested in. The same argu- 
ments, with no better foundation in fact, 
are now employed to justify the advances 
in prices even beyond the added cost of 
stamps. Some others of the manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, have patriotic- 
ly met the situation, keeping the same 
prices and assuming the war tax burdens. 
There seems to be no remedy for this state 
of affairs. We can, however, make it a 
point to patronize the more liberal and 
patriotic class whenever possible, by pref- 
erence, and thus give aid and comfort to 
those who are meeting the issues in a 
manly and liberal spirit. 

In calling attention to the paper en- 
titled “Some Practical Suggestions from 


Experience,” the chair has prepared, and 
has here the exhibits that are noted in its 
pages, but the meeting must judge wheth- 
er or not it will be appropriate for them 
to be inspected and explained. Occasion, 
however, is taken to say, that the chair 
advocates reviving the abandoned cus- 
tom of having exhibits at our annual 
meetings. But these exhibits, it is sug- 
gested, should be confined to articles and 
compounds made by members in their 
own laboratories, thus eliminating any 
advertising feature, but calling forth a 
generous, brotherly rivalry between phar- 
macists in the interchange of ideas on 
home manufacturing. 

As a matter belonging more properly 
to the section on education and legisla- 
tion, but which touches acutely on our 
commercial nerves, it is recommended 
that our section request the other to look 
into and see if it would be possible to 
effect the passage of a law by Congress, 
requiring foreign proprietary medicines 
if pat- 


to be manufactured in this country, 
ents are granted on them here. 





Jos. Jacobs, 


Chairman Commercial Section. 


Early in the year a letter was addressed 
by your chairman to the “leading phar- 
macists” of each of the capitals of the 
South and Central American Republics 
and of Mexico, enclosed in a letter to the 
resident consuls of the United States, and 
enclosing a copy of our constitution, ask- 
ing how the pharmacists of those coun- 
tries might consider co-operation with 
our Association. The letters of the con- 
suls, saying they had delivered the en- 
closures to a “leading pharmacist” are 
present for filing. Not a single pharma- 
cist honored the chairman with a reply. 
So it seems that our “Empire” is not 
likely “to take its way” southward to any 
general extent this year. 

The following is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Hon. John Sherman, then 
Secretary of State: 

Oct. 21, 1897. 

Dear Sir:—As chairman of the Committee on 
Commercial Interests of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, I desire at our next annual 
meeting at Baltimore, August, 1898, to present 
to the Association a review of the drug trade 
of the country, and to furnish as full an account 
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of the drug trade at large as I can obtain from 
all reliable sources, May I not request the 
Department of State to aid our Association in the 
manner as follows? Would it be contrary to the 
practice of the Department to have prepared a 
circular letter directing the consular officers to 
report to the Department the result of special in- 
vestigation? If permitted, I would be pleased to 
submit a paper suggesting the particular points 
to be covered that might seem to promise the 
most beneficial results. I have the honor to be 
Yours most respectfully, 
JoserH Jacoss, Chairman. 

In consequence of this letter and at the Chair- 
man’s request the following interrogatories were 
sent to the Consuls in all civilized countries of 
the world: 

To the Consular Officers of the United States. 

Gentlemen:—The American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of the United States has requested this 
Department to aid the Association in obtaining 
certain information in regard to the drug trade 
in foreign countries, and has submitted the fol- 
lowing interrogatories to be propounded to the 
consular officers of the United States in the vari- 
ous countries of their residence: 

(1.) Is the drug business conducted inde- 
pendently or regulated as to extent and number 
of stores by the government? If restricted by 
law attach a copy (translated) of the substance 
of the regulating law. 

(2.) State what are the differences between the 
prescription drug business and other drug estab- 
lishments, if such exist. What are their relative 
numbers? 

(3.) Give detailed list of drugs, chemicals, 
proprietary articles, perfumes, and druggists’ 
sundries exported to other countries, especially 
to the United States, stating value, as far as 
oo. in dollars and cents. 

(4.) Give list of drugs, chemicals, proprietary 
articles, perfumes, and druggists’ sundries im- 
ported from the United States. State whether 
any American medical preparations are imitated 
in your country of residence; and if so, what 
goods, and to what extent? Are there any laws 
prohibiting such imitations? 

(5.) State what, if any, drugs, chemicals, pro- 
prietary articles, perfumes, druggists’ sundries, 
etc., are sold in department stores or other stores 
not drug stores, and to what extent, and whether 
in such stores the printed or usual retail prices 
are required or undersold at retail. 

(6.) What is the law and practice in regard to 
the final disposition of physicians’ prescriptions 
when once filled by the druggists? Are they 
kept on file, and for how long? 

(7.) What is the law governing the renewal of 
prescriptions? Are druggists permitted to give 
copies, and under what conditions and circum- 
stances. 

(8.) What is the law regulating the practice of 
pharmacy? Are persons holding diplomas from 
American colleges of pharmacy recognized as 
pharmacists and allowed to practice their pro- 
fession? 

In replying to this circular you are not to re- 
gard yourself as limited in your answers to the 
questions herein propounded, but will give any 
additional information which, in your opinion, 
will be pertinent and valuable. 


In consequence of these efforts the De- 
partment has published the report on the 
drug trade in foreign countries, which is 
here presented. Attention is called to the 
fact that many documents were received 
which might prove interesting, but which 
were merely filed at Washington as be- 
ing too bulky to incorporate in the re- 
port. It is recommended that the proper 
vote of thanks be sent to Hon. John 
Sherman and to Messrs. Frederick 
Emory and John W. Cridler, assistants, 
and to the consular officers, collectively, 
for their effective co-operation. 

In the formation of the Committee on 
Commercial Interests it is recommended 
that the chairman be allowed to select his 
own committeemen; or, if this may not 
be constitutionally done, that the nomin- 
ations should be of men who reside ‘near 
the chairman, so that the whole commit- 
tee might conveniently meet in person 
whenever deemed advisable. 

In view of the recent war events and 
their results and other politicai changes, 
it is suggested that appropriate steps be 
taken to inform the druggists of Porto 
Rico and Hawaii that they are eligible to 
membership in our Association, and that 
they be asked to co-operate with us. 

The address was referred to a commit- 
tee, consisting of Caswel] A. Mayo, New 
York; William Mittelbach, Booneville, 
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Mo., and Jacob H. Redsecker, Lebanon, 
Pa., after which a rising vote of thanks 
was tendered Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs 
also read a paper on “Some Practical 
Suggestions from Experience.” 

The following 17 papers were presented 
and read by title: 


“Pharmacy, in Mexico,” F. G. Egeling, Gy 
of Mexico; ‘“Co- -operative Manufacturing by 
tail Pharmacists,” a. Hamilton, Beng 
“Pharmacy from a Wear Piccseaer s Stand: 
oint,” Rosa Upson Leibig, Cortage, Wis.; 
“Women in Pharmacy,” M. incinnati; 
“Old Drug Stores Made New,’ fi Bangs 
Boston; “Decrease of Drug Stores in the Unite 
States,” Joseph Feil, Cleveland; ‘Pure Methyl 
Alcohol and Its Uses in Pharmacy, VAG, anes 
Detroit; “Statistics of the Drug Market, 1897- 98, % 
W. C. Allison, New York; “The Cottonseed Oil 
Industry of Georgia,” “Some of the Drug Con, 
ditions During the War Between the States,” 
“Changes in the Drug Trade in the Past Forty 
Years,” “‘Some Practical Suggestions From Ex- 
perience,” all by Joseph Jacobs; “Report of the 
State Department at Work in the Retail Drug 
Business of the World,” “The Retail Drug Busi- 
ness Before the Advent of the Cutter,” LL. §E. 
Sayre, Lawrence, Kan, ; mi Call to Arms,” H. 
Freericks, Cincinnati; ‘ spel of Good Goods,” 

. W. T. Knox, ong a of the War- 
fevenue Law of 1898,” if 'W. Knox. 


Review of Papers Presented to the Commer- 
cial Section. 


No. 1. This is a very interesting pa- 
per, giving in details the evolutions of 
pharmacy in Mexico, showing how, from 
dingy, unsightly and inconvenient booths 
for the sale of drugs, there has been es- 
tablished, under the enforcement of in- 
spection ‘laws, drug stores and prescrip- 
tion pharmacies equaling those of other 
civilized countries. The laws seem to be 
very rigid, and are strictly enforced. Phar- 
maceutical education of Mexico, and the 
rules governing licentiates, are stated and 
explained. 

No. 2. An interesting account of the 
establishment of a co-operative manufac- 
turing company in Hamilton, Ont., whose 
stock is subscribed and owned by retail 
pharmacists, and its method of organiza- 
tion and operation explained. The char- 
acter of goods made, and methods of sup- 
ervision are stated, and an account given 
of the financial results and the property 
owned by the company. It is stated that 
a dividend of 8 per cent has been declared 
annually, has been paid, while adding a 
surplus of $9,500 to a capital of $38,000 
subscribed and $15,000 paid in. In every 
way the scheme is pronounced a success. 
Attributed in part to the comparatively 
small number of drug stores in the prov- 
inces where it operates, and the strict ob- 
servance of the contract of maintaining 
prices by the customers of the company. 

No. 3. This paper shows the adaptabil- 
ity of women to perform the duties of 
pharmacy, and in an interesting manner 
discourses upon the various difficulties 
and limitations met by women in practice. 

No. 4. The writer contends for the 
equal ability of women to perform the 
duties of and own and operate pharma- 
cies, giving in an interesting way the pe- 
culiar qualities of fitness that enable her 
to meet the difficulties experienced be- 
hind the counters and at the prescription 
desk. She closes with admonitions of 
her lady compeers and co-workers to 
preserve their beauty by refusing to show, 
in the expressions of the face, too great 
exhibitions of sympathy for the grateful, 
the joyous, the dissatisfied and the suffer- 
ing applicants for their attention. 

No. 5. A strong plea for the presenta- 
tion and preservation of new, neat and 
clean stores, and how unsightly places of 
business may be made to present the ad- 

vantages of improvements, with a discus- 
sion of the gains that can be thus derived. 


Dow, 


No. 6. A statistical table showing the 
gradual falling off in the number of drug 
stores in our country. 

No. 7. Insisting first that he intends 
only the purest quality of methyl alcohol, 
the author details many interesting in- 
stances of its safe and effective use in 
pharmaceutical connections, and gener- 
ally sets forth the various advantages it 
possesses, 

No. 8. A very interesting summary of 
the prices ruling during the time men- 
tioned, together with definite statements 
about causes and events affecting the 
changes noted. 

No. 9. A short statement of the his- 
tory of the cotton plant, and of the ancient 
uses of the seed. The manufacture of the 
oil in England and Holland from the 
Egyptian seed, and reason stated why the 
American product is superior. A state- 
ment of the introduction of the cotton oil 
industry of the South, and of its extent 
and the uses to which the oil is put in the 
industrial world as well as pharmacy, and 
suggesting a further use of the product 
following upon more extensive and care- 
ful investigations and experiments by the 
scientific pharmacists. 











Dr. Wm. Simon, 
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No. 10. A state of blockade and non- 
intercourse shut off the South from the 
drug supply obtained by importation or 
purchase of the North on the breaking 
out of hostilities in 1861. The South es- 
tablished agents in London and brought 
over drugs, evading the blockade. These 
were sold at auction at ports, and distri- 
buted to the interior towns, but such sup- 
plies were wholly inadequate, and the 
physicians, druggists and the people re- 
sorted to all sorts of substitutes and 
makeshifts, collected from the abundant 
resources of the fields and the forests of 
the Southland. Statement is made of the 
names, nature and character of such sub- 
stitutes used by the physicians, in the 
drug stores and the households of the 
South. Peculiar and unusual uses of the 
vegetable and mineral resources of the 
South as drugs and medicines are noted 
in detail. Interviews with physicians and 
druggists of those times are inserted, and 
accounts of the methods adopted by the 
physicians and surgeons in the army, in 
field, camp and hospital and prison 
bounds are given. Prices of drugs ruling 
in those days are stated. In a word, the 
paper is an attempted contribution to the 
subject noted in the title. 

No. 11. A summary made up from 
various replies to circular letter, giving 
the changes in the drug trade since 1840, 
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and giving the character of goods sold at 
various periods, differences in prices, and 
deducing causes, with the outlook for the 
future. 

No. 12. Exhibiting a number of home- 
made products, the author contends for 
the economy, profit and beneficence, and 
the improvement in pharmaceutical 
knowledge to be derived by the retail 
druggist making his own preparations, 
and gives detailed methods, amount of 
cost and procedures. 

No. 13. This paper is sufficiently ex- 
plained in the address. 

No. The functions of pharmacy as 
performed in the past explained; how the 
physicians regarded the pharmacists, and 
the old-time drug stores. The money- 
making side has been unduly emphasized 
and those holding to ideal standards often 
driven to the wall. He has fought the en- 
croachment of the cutter to the best of his 
ability. 

A number of communications from 
various organizations upon the subject of 
the stamp tax were presented, and on 
motion of Dr. Eccles the communica- 
tions were referred to a Committee on 
Stamp Tax, composed of J. Bergheim, 
of Texas, and Thos. F. Main and Cas- 
well A. Mayo, of New York. The chair- 
man then presented a paper by himself, 
consisting of practical suggestions for 
the manufacture of quick-selling special- 
ties by the retail druggists. The paper 
was illustrated by a number of packages 
of the articles referred to, all of which 
were put up in a very attractive manner 
and which were scrutinized with great in- 
terest by the various members. 


A discussion of the question of patents 
and copyrights on drugs and chemicals 
was opened, but was referred by vote to 
the Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion. 

The chairman presented a report from 
the Department of State, a copy of which 
was placed in the hands of every one of 
the members in attendance. It was com- 
posed of reports and excerpts from re- 
ports of U. S. Consuls and consular 
agents in every civilized country in the 
world. The report was drawn up at 
the instance of Mr. Jacobs, Chairman of 
the Commercial Section of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

The department circular transmitting 
the report is sufficiently explanatory of 
its character to warrant a reproduction 
in this connection, as it was read by the 
chairman in his address. 


The Drug Trade of Foreign Countries. 
DEPARTMENT CIRCULAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, t 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 25, 1898. 


To the Consular Officers of the United States: 


Gentlemen—The American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association of the United States* 
has requested this department to aid the 
Association in obtaining certain infor- 
mation in regard to the drug trade in 
foreign countries, and has submitted the 
following interrogatories to be propound- 
ed to the consular officers of the United 
States in the various countries of their 
residence: 

1. Is the drug business conducted inde- 
pendently or regulated as to extent and 
number of stores by the government? If 
restricted by law attach a copy (trans- 


* ~ * Through Mr. Joseph Jacobs, Chairman of the 
Commercial Section. 
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lated) of the substance of the regulat- 
ing law 

2. State what are the differences be- 
tween the prescription drug _ business 
and other drug establishments, if such 
exist. What are their relative numbers? 

3. Give detailed list of drugs, chemicals, 
proprietary articles, perfumes and drug- 
gists’ sundries exported to other coun- 
tries, especially to the United States, 
stating value, as far as practicable, in dol- 
lars and cents. 

4. Give list of drugs, chemicals, pro- 
prietary articles, perfumes and druggists’ 


sundries imported from the United 
States. State whether any American 
medical preparations are imitated in 


your country of residence; and if so, 
what goods and to what extent? Are 
there any laws prohibiting such imita- 
tion? 

5. State what, if any, drugs, chemicals, 
proprietary articles, perfumes, druggists’ 
sundries, etc., are sold in department 
stores or other stores not drug stores, 
and to what extent, and whether in such 
stores the printed or usual retail prices 
are required or undersold at retail. 

6. What is the law and practice in re- 
gard to the final disposition of physicians’ 
prescriptions when once filled by the 
druggist? Are they kept on file, and for 
how long? 

7. What is the law governing the re- 
newal of prescriptions? Are druggists 
permitted to give copies, and under what 
conditions and circumstances? 

8. What is the law regulating the prac- 
tice of pharmacy? Are persons holding 
diplomas from American colleges of 
pharmacy recognized as pharmacists and 
allowed to practice their profession? 

In replying to this circular, you are 
not to regard yourself as limited in your 
answers to the questions herein pro- 
pounded, but will give any additional in- 
formation which, in your opinion, will 
be pertinent and valuable. 

It is desirable that your report should 
be made at as early date as practicable, 
in order that it may be published in the 
Consular Reports before the next meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

Respectfully yours, 
TuHos. W. CrIDLER, 
Third Assistant Secretary. 


_ In answering the several interrogator- 
ies of the foregoing department circular, 
it necessarily followed that the consuls 
covered the same ground in each coun- 
try. Thus, for instance, the several re- 
ports from the United Kingdom em- 
brace the general laws, regulations and 
usages governing the drug _ business, 
druggists versus pharmacists, the dispo- 
sal and renewals of prescriptions, and 
the practice of pharmacy. The same ap- 
plies to the reports from all other coun- 
tries. To publish these in their entirety 
would mean the enlargement of the vol- 
ume to vast proportions without in any 
way enhancing its value. It therefore be- 
came necessary to select for publication 
in their entirety such reports for each 
country as fully cover the general inter- 
rogatories of the circular, printing only 
such portions of the other reports as re- 
late_to local conditions. 

The thanks of the Section was for- 
mally extended to Hon. John Sherman, 
late Secretary of State, for interest man- 
ifested in him in the objects of the As- 
sociation as shown in the authorization 
of the compilation and publication of 
the collective report upon the condition 
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of the retail drug trade throughout the 
world. 

In discussing the character of the re- 
port referred to, A. B. Lyons contributed 
some very interesting remarks concern- 
ing the practice of pharmacy in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, in which latter coun- 
try he was for many years a resident. 

On motion of Dr. Eccles the thanks of 
the Section were extended to the chair- 
man for his efforts in securing the prep- 
aration of this special report. 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 
pharmacists of Hawaii and Porto Rico 
to become active members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Committee on President’s Address 
submitted with favorable recommenda- 
tion the suggestion that the National 
Formulary be enlarged so as to embrace 
the popular household remedies, and also 
that the Formulary be bound in the 1900 
Pharmacopoeia when issued. 

In discussing this last suggestion Prof. 
Remington pointed out that as soon as 
a National Formulary preparation be- 
came so valuable as to be worthy of a 
place in the Pharmacopoeia the formula 
is incorporated bodily in the latter work. 
Until that time, however, it should be 
kept entirely out of the Pharmacopoeia. 

Dr. Eccles earnestly supported the 
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proposition, saying that the populariza- 
tion of the Pharmacopoeia which would 
follow the introduction of the National 
Formulary would be of great value to 
pharmacists, and he considered the carry- 
ing out of this plan as a decree of fate 
which would sooner or later be accomp- 
lished, whatever opinion members might 
hold at the present time on the subject. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. 
Dohme, and after some debate was re- 
ferred to the General Session. 


The National Retail Druggists’ Association. 


Leo Eliel, of Indiana, read a letter 
from Thos. B. Wooten, president of the 
Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association, 
inviting the commendation of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association of the 
effort to establish an association of retail 
druggists whose sole object would be the 
consideration of the commercial aspect of 
pharmacy. 

W. L. Dewoody rehearsed a_ history 
of the Commercial Section of the Asso- 
ciation, and denied the imputation that 
this Section was a failure. It was ad- 
mittedly impossible to change commercial 
conditions by resolutions, but this 
Section had accomplished all that could 
be accomplished by any association of 
pharmacists under like conditions. Those 
that found fault with the Association 
were themselves to blame for not having 


taken a more active part in its delibera- 
tions. 

Mr. Eliel said that the action, or non- 
action, of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association could have no deterrent ef- 
fect upon the plan. There was a very 
bitter feeling throughout the entire re- 
tail drug trade over the operation of the 
Stamp Act, and there was no question 
but that the proposed association would 
be formed and meet with enthusiastic 
support. The matter was, on motion, 
laid on the table. 

The report of the Committee on Stamp 
Tax was read by Caswell A. Mayo, who 
prefaced the reading of the report by the 
statement that Mr. Main had declined to 
serve on the committee. 


Report of Committee on Stamp,Téx 


To the Chairman and Members of the Section 
on Commercial Interests: 

Your committee report that a communication 
has been received from the San Antonio Drug- 
gists’ Association in which they call upon the 
retail druggists and the drug trade of the United 
States to memorialize Congress to repeal the 
stamp tax law as it now stands, and in its place 
to enact a law imposing a stamp tax upon every 
class of merchandise through the medium of a 
stamp tax on all invoices, 

Since we doubt if this would be feasible, your 
committee propose that this section put itself on 
record as protesting against the unjust dis- 
crimination against the drug trade, which is 
made by confining the stamp tax to medicines 
and perfumery, and that the section memorialize 
Congress requesting that the stamp tax be ap- 
plied also to all articles of a proprietary nature 
put up in packages for popular sale, whether 
the article be in the nature of a food, a bever- 
age, a cosmetic, a medicine, or for use in the 
arts. 

Communications have also been received from 
the Raleigh Druggists’ Association and drug- 
gists of Frankfort, Ky., protesting a ainst the 
advances in price on proprietary goo s beyond 
the amount of expense entailed by the im 
sition of the stamp tax. _They condemn the action 
of the manufacturers, and announce that they have 
by their action forfeited the good-will of the 
retail drug trade. They also state that they 
will use their influence in behalf of the goods 
of those manufacturers who have not advanced 
their prices. 

In view of the well-known facts which have 
led up to the passage of these and similar reso- 
lutions by associations of the retail drug trade all 
over the United States, your committee recom- 
mend the passage of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the members of this Associa- 
tion and the retail drug trade of the United 
States generally, be urged to show their appre- 
ciation of the good-will shown by those manu- 
facturers who have not advanced their prices 
at all, or have not advanced them beyond the 
amount required to cover the increased cost en- 
tailed by the imposition of the stamp tax, in a 
substantial manner by urging the sale of their 
goods, and, 

Resolved, That the Commercial Section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association condemn 
the policy of those manufacturers who have 
utilized the imposition of the war tax as an 
excuse for a very material advance in the price 
of their goods, beyond the amount required to 
cover the cost of the said war tax. 

J. BurcHerm, 





CaswELL A, Mayo, 
Committee. 
The resolutions were adopted as 


read. Some discussion was then had as 
to providing for further meetings of the 
Section. It was proposed by Mr. Free- 
ricks that the Section meet on Friday 
evening. The chairman of the Section 
stated that it would be impossible for 
him to be in attendance, as he had made 
an engagement which necessitated his 
leaving for the White Mountains before 
then. On motion of C. A. Mayo it was 
agreed that when the session adjourned 
it should adjourn to meet on Wednesday 
morning, at 9.30, simultaneously with the 
Scientific Section. On motion of S. P. 
Watson the secretary was instructed to 
request the council to arrange in the 
future to have at least two meetings of 
the Commercial Section. 

Prof. Remington said in reference to 
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this motion that when he heard a man 
say that he had no interest except in one 
particular section, he felt that member 
was not a full member of the organiza- 
tion; such members were narrow, and 
should, by attendance on and _ parti- 
cipation in the sessions of all the sec- 
tions, enjoy the benefits of complete 
membership. 

Upon motion of Prof. Remington the 
resolutions which had been submitted by 
Mr. Eliel, commendatory of the proposed 
national organization of retail druggists, 
were taken from the table and the resolu- 
tions read and referred to a committee, 
composed of Jos. P. Remington, J. H. 
eg Chas. Caspari, Leo Eliel and 

_ E. Stewart. 


Mr. Eliel’s Resolutions of Endorsement. 


The resolutions proposed by Mr. Eliel 
were as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commercial Section of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association heartily 
endorses any efforts being made to form a per- 
manent national organization of national drug- 
gists having for its oo object the commer- 
cial welfare of its members. 

Resolved, That > pe for holding a delegate 
convention of retail druggists in St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 17, 1898, at the same time and place as are 
held the meetings of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, and of the yyy 
Association of America is commended to the fa- 
vorable consideration of all State, county and 
local associations of retail druggists. 

There being no further business the 
first section of the Commercial Section 
was adjourned. 


SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning. 


The first section of the Scientific Sec- 
tion was called to order at 9 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, the time of meet- 
ing having been changed from the even- 
ing of Wednesday, so as to enable the 
members to attend a lecture with demon- 
strations on liquid air, and a_ reception 
to members tendered by the President- 
elect, Charles E. Dohme. Owing to 
the lack of a quorum, however, the ses- 
sion adjourned without transacting any 
business. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning. 


The adjourned session of the Section 
on Commercial Interests was called to 
order promptly at 9.30 Wednesday morn- 
ing with a very full attendance, the chair- 
man, Mr. Jacobs, presiding. Upon mo- 
tion, the reading of minutes was dis- 
pensed with and the presentation of pa- 
pers was taken up—the first paper being 
one on the decrease of drug stores in the 
United States, by Jos. Feil, of Cleveland. 
The paper was an unusually interesting 
one, and the figures given were in the 
nature of a surprise to the members, as 
they had been a surprise to the author, 
who had been under the impression, until 
he examined into the matter, that in- 
stead of decreasing the number of stores 
was increasing. In Ohio he found that 
the number of stores had increased, but on 
prosecuting his researches further, the 
number had decreased on a general aver- 
age of about two per cent instead of in- 
creasing in proportion to the population, 
as was naturally to be expected. 








The author has been unable to draw 
anything more than general deductions 
from statistics compiled by him, and 
stated that while he had studied carefully 
the conditions which had brought about 
this decrease, he had found that any dis- 
sertation along this line would really ne- 
cessitate his writing a separate and inde- 
pendent paper. So far as his inquiries 
could decide the matter, the decrease in 
most sections was not due to any espec- 
ially untoward commercial conditions, 
but seemed to be the result of general 
depression in commerce. He thought 
from the data, which he had not time to 
set forth, that when the number of drug- 
gists in the United States has decreased 
to 25,000 and the number of wholesale 
druggists has decreased to 300 there 
would be no further falling off in the 
stores. 

W. C. Alpers, of New York, while 
thanking the author for the excellent 
work done and vast volume of informa- 
tion contained in his communication, re- 
gretted that no reasons had been assigned 
for the decrease in the number of drug 
stores. Leo Eliel, of Indiana, stated it 
as his opinion that the general depression 
in business was quite sufficient cause 
for the diminution in the number of re- 
tail stores. H. M. Whelpley, of Mis- 
souri, however, directed attention to the 
fact that the decrease in the number of 
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jobbers had already come to be notice- 
able before the present general depres- 
sion in business had become apparent. 

Arny, of Ohio, said that he 
thought that some explanation of the ex- 
ception of Ohio from the general rule of 
the diminution in the number of stores 
would be found in the fact that the drug- 
gists of Ohio were, as a rule, on excellent 
terms with each other; there was little 
cut-throat business carried on in that 
State in proportion to its population, and 
as a consequence there was profit left in 
the business for the large number of 
stores. This had been brought about 
largely by the excellent local organiza- 
tions in different sections. 

A. B. Lyons, of Michigan, spoke of the 
great value of the paper and regretted 
that the author had been prevented from 
completing it by presenting the deduct- 
ions which were to be drawn from the 
figures given. So far as the success or 
lack of success of the A. Ph. A. was con- 
cerned, he said that such blame as might 
attach to any failure of the Association 
to help its members really fell, not upon 
the members who participated in its de- 
liberations, but upon those druggists who 
held aloof from the organization. 

L. E. Sayre, of Kansas, presented a pa- 
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per on the drug business before the ad- 
vent of the cutter. ie the discussion 
which followed the reading of this paper, 
R. W. Diller, of Illinois, took an active 
part, contributing much information upon 
the conditions existing many years since. 
Mr. Diller said: 


Reminiscences of an Old-Timer. 


“IT bought out a drug store in Illinois 
away back yonder fifty years ago, with 
my cousin, and I have been through a 
great deal since I commenced the busi- 
ness. They first called us apothecaries, 
and then druggists, and now they call us 
pharmacists, and have gone on progress- 
ing until now every fellow has te have a 
‘cuspidor’ in his store. (Laughter.) And 
they teach German in the colleges now. 
They didn’t do that when I learned the 
business. My boy went down to college 
and they made him learn German,” 

Dr. Stewart, of New York: “I believe 
I ~— to college with him in Philadel- 


Mr. Diller: “Yes; that college turned 
out some pretty bright fellows (laughter). 
I am a little on the old stock myself, but 
now we are pharmacists, professional fel- 
lows, and, by the way, a good many of 
us, the misfortune is, are selling whisky, 
and making a profession of that (laugh- 
ter). I am opposed to that sort of thing. 
I have drunk my quantity of it in my 
day and I don’t believe in it. 

“My drug store used to be the head- 
quarters of Abraham Lincoln. I sup- 
pose he has told more stories there than 
anywhere else in the world. Stephen A. 
Douglass used to come there, too. 
Around that old store stove twenty to 
twenty-five men—binkers and rich men 
and politicians—used to congregate and 
listen to Lincoln tell stories. 

“We had a soda fountain that came 
from Philadelphia. We made the best 
soda water in the State—by a force-pump 
by nigger-power at first, and then by 
horse-power (laughter). Our store was 
two stories high, and we made it out in 
the back yard; and if the fountain would 
throw the water over the house into the 
front street then we knew it was strong 
enough—that was the test (great laugh- 
ter). Sometimes it would knock the 
tumbler out of your hand while you were 
drawing it (continued laughter). It was 
good soda water—good, genuine stuff. 

“That drug store was run from 1838 to 
1890. I went in it in "44. I had been at 
work in the State Auditor’s office and 
had $300, and I went in with my cousin, 
and he treated me like I was a boy; and 
if he saw me loafing around he would put 
me at work on the dispensatory, which 
was a horrible and distressing thing to me 
always (laughter). 

“When a physician’s prescription came 
in that we had any doubt about we went 
to the dispensatory, and what that said 
went, whether the doctor said so or not 
(laughter). I remember one time a doc- 
tor sent ina prescription—a regular gun- 
shot prescription full of poisons, and I 
said to the lady who brought it, ‘Wait 
here a minute until I can go and see the 
doctor about this.’ The doctors generally 
are glad to have you call their attention 
to anything that is wrong, but this fool 
doctor said I had no sense and called me 
a damned fool (great laughter). But I 
said to him, ‘I may be a damned fool, but 
I am not going to kill your patient. Two 
doses of that medicine will kill him.’ 
(Laughter). I went back and handed the 
prescription back to the lady, and told her 
to go and see the doctor about it—that he 
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might want to make some change in it. 
The patient didn’t die, so I suppose he 
changed it. I know it would have killed 
him if he hadn't. 

“But these new-fangled stuffs that are 
coming out now! Who knows what they 
are made out of?” 

A voice: “The Lord knows, I guess.” 

Mr. Diller: “Well, maybe he does, but 
I don’t think the Lord would trifle with 
the drug business (great laughter). 

“One time there was a man came down 
to our town dispensing medicine in four- 
punce bottles, and one of our doctors or- 
dered a six-ounce prescription of that 
medicine. He didn’t know what it was. 
He sent the prescription to my store. 
We didn’t have it, and my son went all 
over town trying to get it. We had 20 or 
25 drug stores then, but he couldn’t find 
it, and he then went to the doctor and 
told him the medicine was not in town 
in that shape. ‘Well,’ said the doctor. 
‘take the four-ounce prescription then and 
dispense that.’ He knew nothing about it. 

‘And so we have these things to con- 
tend with. I am opposed to this quack 
business. We used to have old-fashioned 
doctors, but we have not got any now. 
Maybe some of you use the phenacetines 
and antipyrines that will kill a man 
quicker than one of these Spanish guns 
would (laughter). That is a fact, gentle- 
men; I speak because I know. I would 
rather trust to the old doctor now than 
any of these new-fangled notions com- 
ing out—rather take the old doctors’ pres- 
criptions to-day. I have a large number 
of them on file, gathered together during 
a period of 49 years. 

“There is a saying somewhere that 
young people think old people are fools. 
But we have the advantage of you—we 
know you are!” (Laughter and applause.) 

“I believe in sticking to the old dis- 
pensatory. Take Parke-Davis’s fancy 
books that they get up—good literature 
for children in the primary schools— 
(laughter.) I hope there ain’t any Parke- 
Davis men here. (Great laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

“T wanted to speak about the old ways. 
I wish you could all have been at the Old 
Settlers’ meeting out in my State, out in 
Illinois the other day, and heard those old 
fellows talk about the mould-board plows 
they used to use, and all that sort of 
thing. How much better the old ways 
were.” (Great applause.) 

The discussion was participated in by 
Chas. A. Heinitsh, of Pennsylvania, 
whose memory ran back to 1838, at which 
time he first entered the drug store of his 
father as an apprentice. Mr. Heinitsh said 
that within a very few weeks he would 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversay of his 
being in the drug business on his own ac- 
count. His reminiscences of the con- 
ditions existing in the early forties were 
listened to with great interest. 

The National Retail Druggists’ Association. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the communication from Thos. V. Woot- 
en, president of the Chicago Apothe- 
caries’ Association, inviting the attention 
of the Association to the proposed Na- 
tional Retail Druggists’ Association, re- 
ported as follows, through the chairman, 
Mr. Remington: 

The committee appointed by the chairman of 
the Commercial Section of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to whom was referred the 
proposition to send delegates to a proposed con- 
vention of retail druggists to be held in the city 
of St. Louis, Oct. 171898 898, beg leave to submit 


the following preamble a resolutions: 
Whereas, The need of a national organization 


which shall occupy itself exclusively with the 





commercial needs of the retail drug trade in the 
United States is apparent, the interests of the 
retail druggist having been ignored by other 
bodies, including our —— this always re- 
sulting in pecuniary loss; and, be it 
Resolved, That whilst it is not in the power 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association to 
officially aid in the organization of the proposed 
Retail Druggists’ Association whose call for a 
convention is based on the advance in prices of 
proprietary and patented preparations, that this 
Association heartily desires the success of every 
organized effort of retail druggists which wiil 
protect their commercial and pecuniary interests. 
Resolved, That a copy of Rees resolutions be 

forwarded to the President of the Chicago Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association, and to the Secretary 
of the National Retail Druggists’ Association, 
when organized. 

. P._ REMINGTON, 

Leo EttEL, 

F, E. Stewart, 

B H. REpsECKER. 


The resolutions were adopted as read. 

Mr. Eliel, of Indiana, took the chair. 
The chairman, Mr. Jacobs, read a paper 
written by himself upon changes in the 
drug business, which was based on replies 
received from letters of inquiry sent by 
him to a number of the oldest druggists in 
the United States. 

The paper was received with the thanks 
of the Section, and was referred to the 
Committee on Publication. 

The chairman then called upon J. W. T. 
Knox to read his paper on the ‘Gospel 
of Good Goods,” but Mr. Knox being 





Harry C, Winkelman, 


Of the Local Committee. 


very hoarse, it was read at the request of 
the chairman by Mr. ‘Mayo, of New York. 

The main point made by the paper was 
against the growing tendency on the part 
of the retail drug trade toward pushing 
the sale of ten and five cent articles in- 
stead of higher-priced articles, which of- 
fered a chance for making some profit. 
The author pointed out that the sale of 
these articles prevented the sale of higher- 
priced articles, without anything like a 
sufficient increase in the quantity of the 
cheaper article sold, to make up for the 
decrease in the sale of the high-priced 
things. He admitted that it might be 
necessary in some cases to keep the cheap 
goods, but he urged his hearers not to 
put these forward, to take them from the 
counter and show-case and hide them as 
much as possible. Here he thought it 
was a case of “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
If customers did not see the ten-cent ar- 
ticles on the counters, they would be 
more willing to take higher-priced goods. 
A little judicious argument would fre. 
quently settle matters even where the cus- 
tomer asked for the cheaper article. 

The paper brought about an animated 
discussion, and was heartily commended 
by several speakers, though E. M. Boring, 
of Philadelpha, said that the ten-cent 
habit had grown so strong in his vicinity 
that he thought Mr. Knox’s suggestions 
would not prove of any value. 
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The adjourned 


Section 
temporarily at the request of the presi- 
dent of the ‘Association to make way for 
a brief general session. 


Commercial 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Wednesday Morning. 


On the adjournment of the Commercial 
Section the third general session of the 
Association was called to order by Presi- 
dent Whitney. The minutes of the Coun- 
cil were read and approved. These min- 
utes embraced several matters of more 
than usual importance, among others be- 
ing the passage of resolutions providing 
for the more prompt issuance of the an- 
nual proceedings of the Association. 

F. E. Stewart, of New York, directed 
attention to the fact that the committee 
appointed to report upon the presidential 
address of J. U. Lloyd delivered at the 
Detroit meeting had never presented a 
report and moved that this oversight be 
made good by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report upon that most valuable 
paper at the next annual meeting. A. E. 
Ebert, of I!linois, and H. M. Whelpley, 
of Missouri, were appointed such a com- 
mittee. 

The third general session then ad- 
journed and the work of the Commercial 
Section was resumed. 





COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


ADJOURNED SESSION. 
Wednesday Morning. 


The section was called to order as soon 
as the general session was adjourned. S. 
P. Watson, chairman of the Committee 
on Nominations, reported in favor of the 
election of the following officers by the 
section, the secretary being instructed by 
a unanimous vote to cast one ballot for 
the ticket as nominated. 

These officers are: Chairman, Joseph 
Jacobs, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, J. Hal 
Bobbitt, Raleigh, N. C.; associate mem- 


bers, William Mittelbach, Booneville, 
Mo.; J. S. Robinson, Memphis, Tenn., 
and Clay W. Holmes, Elmira, N. Y. 


Since the executive officers elected were 
the same as those now presiding, J. H. 
Redsecker took the chair while the cere- 
mony of installation took place, Messrs. 
Main and Redsecker acting as a commit- 
tee of introduction. 

There being no further business, the 
second session of the Commercial Section 
adjourned. 


SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday Morning. 


The second session of the Scientific Sec- 
tion, which was in effect the first session, 
no business having been transacted at the 
first session, which had been merely call- 
ed to order and immediately adjourned on 
Wednesday morning, was called to order 
at 9.45 a. m. Thursday, the chairman, Ed- 
ward Kremers, of Wisconsin, presiding. 

Mr. Kremers at once proceeded to the 
reading of his address, a paper of great 
interest and value, which was greatly ap- 
preciated by the members, as shown by 
the comment which followed the reading. 

The subject matter of the address was 
the essential oils and the classifications of 
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these imported products as shown in 
printed tables, distributed among the 
members, and was most interesting and 
suggestive. 

In commenting on the paper, Mr. 
Rusby, of New York, said that he re- 
gretted that this valuable contribution 
could not receive that careful and critical 
consideration which it deserved at the 
hands of its members, because it was of 
such a nature that it was difficult to dis- 
cuss it without having a printed copy be- 
fore one. While the tabulated statements 
contained the gist of the matter, he felt 
that the members would have liked to 
have had before them the address in toto. 

The remarks of Mr. Rusby were sup- 
ported by Mr. Mayo, of New York, who 
directed attention to the fact that under 
the by-laws the secretary of the Associa- 
tion was instructed to distribute at the 
first general session of the meeting copies 
of such papers as were in print. The 
great advantage to be gained by this was 
that every member who was interested 
in any particular subject could study the 
work to be presented and take an intelli- 
gent part in the discussion of the papers 
when read by the authors, without wast- 
ing the time of the Association in irrele- 
vant and inconsequent discussions. It 
would also be highly desirable, he added, 
if at all feasible, for the chairmen of the re- 
spective sections to indicate as nearly as 
practicable the order in which the papers 
were to be taken up during any given 
session. By arranging and making pub- 
lic such a programme members could 
make sure of being in attendance when 
any paper was to be discussed in which 
they were especially interested. 

The chairman of the Section then made 
a lengthy explanation as to his reasons 
for not having put into print any of the 
papers submitted to the Section, laying the 
most stress apparently on the statement 
that little attention was paid to papers 
whenreadif they were already in print. He 
also directed attention to the fact that 
in some way papers had been printed by 
the Association printer without their hav- 
ing been seen by the chairman of the Sec- 
tion—a procedure which was highly ob- 
jectionable. 

The general secretary, (Mr. Caspari, ex- 
plained that the only case of that kind 
which had occurred at this particular 
meeting was the printing of a committee 
report received from very high authority 
in the Association. There had been con- 
siderable trouble of this nature within 
the past few years, the printer having ap- 
parently considered it his duty to put into 
type any papers sent in to him by members 
ofthe Association. He thas been dispossess- 
ed of this idea, however, and the secretary 
had given him very explicit instructions 
not to set up any copy sent to him with- 
out the copy bearing the specific authoriz- 
ation of the chairman of the Section from 
which it emanated, the general secretary 
keeping the printer posted as to who was 
in each instance the authority referred to. 

The whole subject of the printing of the 
papers was referred to a committee com- 
posed of H. M. Whelpley, H. H. Rusby 
and W. C. Alpers. 

The Committee on Nominations then 
reported in favor of the election of H. H. 
Rusby, of New York, for chairman of the 
Section, and Harry Vin Arny, of Ohio, as 
secretary. 

The report was accepted and action de- 
ferred as provided for in the by-laws. 

The report of the Committee on Re- 
search was read by title and referred to 
the Committee on Publication. It con- 


sisted of a paper on “Certain Alkaloidal 
Periodides,” by A. B. Prescott and H. M. 
Gordon. 


Pharmacopoeia Revision. 


The Committee on the Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia submitted 
the following report: 

Linimentum saponis.—This should be made 
from dried soap shavings, as the powdered soap 
found in the market is not as a rule made from 
pure olive oil soap. 


Mr. Mayo directed attention to the fact 
that the usual course of procedure was 
for the members to offer any comment 
they might desire to make upon particular 
recommendation after the reading of the 
particular recommendation, and proposed 
that this precedent be followed. This be- 
ing understood, the reading of the report 
was proceeded with. 


The present standard of chlorinated lime is too 
high, and should be reduced to 30 per cent. 


FE. H. Gane, of New York, stated that 
there was no great difficulty in obtaining 
this drug up to or very nearly up to the 
standard set by the Pharmacopoeia. In 
fact, the average commercial article con- 
tained from 34 to 37 per cent. In reply 
to this criticism, Mr. Stevens, of Michi- 
gan, as a member of the committee, re- 





C. Lewis Diehl, 


Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy. 


plied that while Mr. Gane’s statement 
was correct in so far as it applied to the 
wholesale market, it was not the 
wholesaler to whom _ pharmacopoeial 
standards were applied. It was the re- 
tailer. The amount of chlorine contained 
in any sample was to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the time which had elapsed 
since it was taken out of the original cask. 
The retailer was compelled to purchase 
his chlorinated lime in small packages, 
and while it was possible to obtain there- 
with as much as 30 per cent of chlorine, 
it was impossible to demand any higher 
standard of the retailer. In point of fact, 
even where the proper degree of care was 
exercised by the retailer, the amount of 
chlorine frequently ran below 30 
per cent, while hundreds of samples pur- 
chased from retail druggists examined, 
showed as little as 10 or 12 per cent, and 
he had seen samples yielding as low as 
2 per cent. 

Mr. Scoville, of Massachusetts, sus- 
tained the view taken by the committee. 
He said that the strength was largely a 
matter of degree of freshness. Even un- 
der the best conditions of packing, it can- 
not be obtained in small packages with 
as much as 88 per cent of chlorine in it. 


It has been stated that if syrup made from crys- 
tallized rock candy be used in the preparation of 
syrup hydriodic acid, it will keep perfectly. Inves- 
tigation is desired. 
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Inodorous(?) Drugs. 

The following list of drugs are described as 
being inodorous: Aconite, apocynum, aspidosper- 
ma, bryonia, chirata, colchicum root, colchicum 
seed colocynth, geranium, cotton root bark, 
pomegranate, hamamelis, kamala, kino, leptan- 
dra, linseed, lycopodium, mezereum, nux vomica, 
pareira, pumpkin seed, physostigma, phytolacca 
fruit, phytolacca root, pulsatilla, pyrethrum, 
quassia, quillaya, cascara sagrada, rhus glabra, 
rhus toxicodendron, rubus, sassafras pith, squill, 
white mustard, black mustard, taraxacum, triti- 
cum, veratrum viride, viburnum opulus, vibur- 
num prunifolium, xanthoxylum, zea. 

Most of the drugs named have some odor; 
some of them a decided character, others not so 
characteristic, but sufficient to warrant droppin 
the term inodorous in most cases. We woul 
recommend changing description of these drugs 
as to odor, so as to read in some instances “‘in- 
odorous,” “‘almost inodorous,” having a “‘charac- 
teristic odor,” and such drugs as have simply a 
woody non-characteristic odor, all mention of 
odor to be omitted. 

Salol is described as “‘odorless,” or having a 
faintly aromatic odor. Salol has a decidedly 
characteristic odor, and we recommend the strik- 
ing out the words “odorless or.” 


Mr. Rusby, of New York, stated that 
the apparent error of description was very 
frequently due to the fact that the com- 
mercial drug had a different source from 
that described in the Pharmacopoeia, and 
he called attention to several instances in 
which this was the case. 

B. Lowe, of Philadelphia, thought 
the inaccuracies in the matter of describ- 
ing the odor of organic drugs was prob- 
ably attributable in a great measure to 
the fact that the late Professor Maisch, 
upon whose descriptions the Pharma- 
copoeia was largely based, was decidedly 
deficient in the sense of smell. He had 
personally observed this fact many times 
during his association with Professor 
Maisch as a teacher. This led to a gen- 
eral discussion of the question of the 
sense of smell, and the possibility of de- 
veloping and educating the sense of smell 
in the same way as the sense of sight had 
been educated, so that there are now 
many hundreds of shades, with fine dis- 
tinctions between them. 

This view of the question was combat- 
ted by Mr. Rusby and others on the 
ground that in the first place in none of 
the other senses was there so wide a var- 
iation in individuals as in the sense of 
smell, and it was therefore impossible to 
set up standards of strength of odor which 
would be generally understood or even 
comprehended. 

H. V. Arny, of Ohio, stated it as his 

opinion that we could never place the 
matter of odors on a scientific basis as 
we have the sense of sight by means of 
the spectrum. 
Ph penne ig: coe Pe og e gg ped 
cent aqueous solution of the salt yields with 
barium chloride T. S. a white precipitate insolu- 
ble in nitric acid. ° 

The Active Principle of Digitalis. 


It is claimed by Keller that the active principle 
is digitoxin. By a process which he has worked 
out he can separate the digitoxin, digitalin and 
digitonin, Keller claims that digitonin is inef- 
fective on the heart or circulation, but that digi- 
toxin is very active physiologically. He has not 
determined the value of digitalin. As this is a 
very valuable and important drug, we recommend 
that this be taken up by the Research Committee, 
they to report a process of assay based on Kel- 
ler’s method of separation, and they to separate 
the three substances in quantity and determine 
which are physiologically active. 

Aloes. 

Socotrine aloes possesses no special claim te 
official recognition and should either be super- 
ceded by Curacoa aloes, or the latter should be 
given recognition in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Mr. Rusby, of New York, stated that 
this would be a mere recognition of a fact 
which had already been accomplished. No 
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Barbadoes aloes have been on the mar- 
ket for a long time, the Curacoa variety 
having entirely replaced it. 


Aloin Content of Aloes. 


Socotrine aloes yields about 8 per cent aloin, 
and Curacoa aloes will yield up to 18 per cent 
aloin. Commercial Socotrine aloes is frequently 
mixed with Curacoa aloes, owing to the fact that 
it costs much less, and the latter should be 
substituted for the less efficient and at present 
official variety. It being very easy to determine 
aloin, an aloin standard should be set up for aloes 
and a general heading, “Aloes,” be substituted 
for all varieties, using only such as come up to 
that standard. 

Aloin—A Derivative of Anthraquinone. 

No standard of purity exists in the U. S. P., 
principally because the name aloin is not an 
entity or individuality. It presents a class of pre- 
parations which may be homologous and are 
derivatives of the same mother substance, an- 
thraquinone. Socaloin, curacoaloin, barbaloin, 
capaloin, etc., should be examined, purified, and 
their melting points when pure established. The 
difference between them should be established 
and determination made of their relative physio- 
logical efficiency. 


Podophyllin in the Pharmacopoeia. 

There is no reason why podophyllin should not 
be official in the U. S. P. It is largely used all 
over this country. It is a definite substance, and 
we recommend its adoption in the U. S. P. Also 
that a process be given for estimating the podo- 
phyllin content of mandrake root and a standard 
set up for same. 

Solution of Lead Subacetate Formula Un- 
satisfactory. 

Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis, The working formu- 
la for this is unsatisfactory, and we recommend 
the substitution of the working formula of the 
German Pharmacopoeia. 

Sodium Sulphate. This should be deprived of 
its water of crystallization, as being more uni- 
form and stable. 

Tinctura Ferri Chloridi, We recommend chang- 
ing the direction of letting it stand at least three 
months to read at least twelve months, inas- 
much as an important part of its therapeutical 
value depends upon ethers which are very slowly 
generated. 


A Fifty Per Cent Tincture Recommended. 


We desire to refer to paragraph seventeen of 
our report of 1896, which was not acted upon at 
that time: Dismiss all tinctures having a fluid 
extract of the same drug official, and all fluid 
extracts having a tincture of the same drug offi- 
cial, and substitute for such tinctures and fluid 
extracts a 50 per cent tincture under a distinctive 
title.” 


A Research Laboratory in Washington. 


Your committee further recommends the es- 
tablishment of a scientific laboratory, employing 
chemists and pharmacologists by the year to 
carry on investigations on the lines indicated 
by your committee. Such a laboratory would be 
a aot benefit to the ae and physicians 
of this country, as well as a great credit. 

It is the opinion of this committee that a lab- 
oratory with all the modern equipments on a 
fairly ies scale should be established at Wash- 
ington, where the assistance of the Government 
chemists, library and facilities could be had, 
such laboratory to have facilities for the working 
of four or more chemists under guidance of one 
of them as director, and for the working of one 

harmacologist, who should have a separate, 

ut adjoining room to the chemical laboratory, 

and work conjointly with them and under guid- 
ance of the general director. If the revision com- 
mittee has not sufficient money at its disposal 
and cannot obtain it, no doubt the pharmacists 
and manufacturing establishments of the country 
will make up the deficiency. 

We recommend a general discussion of this 
suggestion at this meeting and its adoption as 
the sense of this Association representing the 
pharmacists of this country. 

Spirit Nitrous Ether. It has been stated that 
the addition of glycerin retards deterioration. In- 
vestigation is desired, and report of results re- 
quested by your committee. ; 

Crude Carbolic Acid. There is no crude acid 
obtainable in the market which will comply with 
the tests and requirements of the U. S. P., and 
we recommend that the requirements be modi- 
fied. 


The report was referred to a commit- 
tee composed of J. P. Remington, Virgil 
Coblentz and Henry Kraemer, with in- 
structions to report at a later meeting. 

The report on the Progress of Phar- 
macy was read by C. Lewis Diehl, accept- 


ed and referred to the Committee on 
Publication. 

The report of the Committee on Nat- 
ional Formulary was read by title and re- 
ferred back to the general session, as it 
contained recommedations requiring the 
expenditure of funds. 

“The Standards for Black and for 
White ‘Mustard Seeds” was the title of a 
paper presented by J. U. Lloyd, of Ohio, 
which was supplemented by one on the 
same subject by C. P. T. Fennel, of Ohio. 
In the discussion which ensued C. B. 
Lowe, of Pennsylvania, directed attention 
to the fact that since sinapin decom- 
posed at 140° F, it was necessary to avoid 
the use of water warmed above this tem- 
perature to make mustard plasters. 

H. V. Arny, of Ohio, read a paper on 
the preparation of aromatic waters, which 
was discussed by Messrs. Sayre, of Kan- 
sas; Thompson, of Washington, and Feil, 
of Ohio. 

Joseph Feil, of Ohio, then presented a 
communication on the time limits of the 

















Henry Trimble, Ph.M., 
Who died in Philadelphia, August 24. 





Pharmacopoeia, which took the usual 
course. 


In Commemoration of Prof. Trimble. 


J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, invited the 
attention of the members to the fact that 
as each year brought together the mem- 
bers of the Association, there appeared 
gaps in its ranks—gaps which to many 
could never be filled.. This year the 
Scientific Section of the Association was 
poorer by the death of Henry Trimble, of 
Philadelphia, who had, after a life of un- 
remitting toil in the fields of science, 
gone out leaving a host of sorrowing 
friends to mourn his loss and cherish his 
memory. He moved that the secretary 
of the Eedion. for it was in the work of 
this Section that he was most interested, 
be instructed to convey to the widow of 
the deceased member the grief and sym- 
pathy of his associates in scientific work. 

Caswell A. Mayo, of New York, fol- 
lowed with a tribute to the memory of 
this martyr to science, who, knowing full 
well the price to be paid was his life, 


nevertheless persisted in his work, deem- 
ing this more important than comfort, 
health or even life itself. L. E. Sayre, of 
Kansas, also seconded the motion with 
a few feeling words. Harry Vin Arny, of 
Ohio, testified as a former student to the 
wonderful influence for good exercised 
over his students by Prof. Trimble, while 
Prof. Remington, of Philadelphia, spoke 
as a colleague in his life work of Prof. 
Trimble’s unswerving and undivided de- 
votion to duty and to work, a devotion 
which had undeniably shortened his life. 

On motion of A. B. Lyons, the secre- 
tary of the Section was instructed to lay 
before his widow a stenographic report of 
the remarks made as the most fitting and 
feeling manner of conveying to her the 
sentiments of regard and affection which 
were felt toward him by the members of 
the Section. 

The second session of the Scientific Sec- 
tion then adjourned to meet at 3 p. m. 


SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday Afternoon. 


A brief general session—the fourth— 
was convened at 3 p. m. on Thursday af- 
ternoon to transact routine business of 
minor moment. Immediately on the ad- 
journment of the general session the Sci- 
entific Section was called to order by the 
chairman, Mr. Kremers, of Wisconsin, 
and, the reading of the minutes being dis- 
pensed with, the reading of papers was 
resumed, the first contribution being an 
essay by H. H. Rusby, of New York, on 
“The Generic Names of Plants, Especial- 
ly Those Official in the U. S. A.” 

The paper cited the various leading au- 
thorities on nomenclatures, and pointed 
out the necessity of adopting and follow- 
ing some particular authority, and pro- 
posed that we continue to follow the Eng- 
lish authorities. The author commended 
very highly the work of Engler and 
Prantl, “Die Naturlichen Pflanzenfami- 
lien,” which, he explained, was really the 
work of some sixty authors, and said that 
it could not be ignored. Clumsiness, in- 
convenience and lack of common sense 
seems to be characteristic of German 
work (aside from its scientific value) and 
the German work in question is as far 
inferigr as a literary work to the English 
book of Bentham and Hooker, as 
it is superior to it from a scientific point 
of view. 

A. B. Lyons, of Michigan, presented a 
paper on an allied topic, the title being 
“The Scientific Synonyms of Our Indigen- 
ous Plants.” Both papers were highly com- 
mended by several of the hearers and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publication. 


Qualitative Examination of Powdered Vege- 
table Drugs. 


Henry Kraemer, of Pennsylvania, read 
a brief abstract of a paper on “The Quali- 
tative Examination of Powdered Vege- 
table Drugs,” which was in effect a con- 
tinuation of the two papers already pre- 
sented by him on this subject. The pa- 
per embraced a study and classification of 
some three hundred drugs, official and 
unofficial, food products, etc., with a de- 
tailed scheme for their recognition. These 
drugs, some three hundred in number, 
are divided by the author into the fol- 
lowing groups, mainly according to their 
color: (1) gray to green, (2) whitish, (3) 
yellowish, (4) tan, light brown to dark 
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brown or even black, (5) reddish, (6) 
powders which occur in fineness varying 
between No. 20 and 30, or less, and which 
are examined with difficulty unless further 
treated by sectioning, etc., (7) drugs that 
are not powdered. 

The author places the drugs in 2- 
drachm vials and arranges on card board 
in the order of their color as above; he 
then divides the drugs into groups as 
above indicated, and makes subdivisions 
of characteristics. In the gray-green 
class, for instance, the subdivisions are as 
follows: 

I.—Drugs without fibro-vascular tissue. 

Ergota possesses oil globules, sclero- 
tium, and coloring matter magnifi- 
cent in chloral mount. 

IJ.—With fibro-vascular tissue. 
A. With calcium oxalate crystals. 
a. Crystals, rosette or star- 
shaped. 
b. Containing starch. 

Aralia nudicaulis; crystals, 35-70 mls.; 
starch, 10-15 mls.; yellow and brown 
contents of secretion reservoirs, 
schlerenchyma. 

Galla (Chinese), crystals, 20 mls.; 
starch; pollen grains, 35-40 mls.; 
schlerenchyma. 

The paper was listened to with pro- 

found interest, and most heartily com- 
mended by all. 


Unauthorized Printing of Papers. 


H. M. Whelpley reported on _ behalf 
of the Committee on Printing and Distri- 
bution of Papers, that it recommended 
that the general secretary notify the 
printer to return to the author with- 
out printing any papers submitted which 
did not bear the approval of the chair- 
man of the Section. The resolution was 
adopted. 

A. 8B. Stevens, of Michigan, presented 
a paper on “Cathartic Acid in Rhu- 
barb,” which was followed by a communi- 
cation from A. R. L. Dohme on 


The Bitter Principle of Cascara Sagrada. 


The author explained that in continua- 
tion of work done last year on the chem- 
istry of this drug, he has worked upon 
the bitter principle, which is distinct from 
the active principle, for the latter is taste- 
less and odorless. He began by evaporat- 
ing the fluid extract of the drug until all 
the alcohol was removed, which resulted 
in the precipitation of a resin. The clear 
filtrate was treated with calcined mag- 
nesia and produced a dark brown precipi- 
tate. This was treated when dry with al- 
cohol, whereupon it became reddish and 
dissolved with the exception of a wax- 
like residue. The alcoholic solution was 
evaporated, and the residue treated with 
diluted sulphuric acid, whereupon the 
greater part remained undissolved and the 
acid liquid resulting yielded to ether a 
light-brown colored resin. We believe 
that the residue left when the magnesium 
salt is treated with sulphuric acid is the 
bitter principle, as it has an extremely 
bitter taste of marked and increasing in- 
tensity. We have saponified this, which 
is an acid resin, and have obtained two 
substances, neither of which have, how- 
ever, as yet been obtained in pure form. 
It is proposed to complete this work, de- 
termining what the four substances above 
described are, and analyzing them. The 
author apologized for the incomplete con- 
dition of the paper and stated that he only 
presented it at the urgent request of the 
chairman of the Section because it fitted 
in with other papers before the Section. 


Tschirsh’s Work on Oxymethylanthra- 
quinone. 


Virgil Coblentz, of New York, directed 
attention to the monograph by Tschirsh 
on the occurrence of oxymethylanthra- 
quinone in the organic purgatives. He 
said that the monograph had but just 
been handed him by the chairman and 
he had not had time to thoroughly famil- 
iarize himself with its contents, but he 
gave a brief abstract of the main features. 
[A lengthy abstract of this paper appeared 
in = AMERICAN Druceist for August 
25. 

U. Lloyd, of Ohio, combatted the 
idea which had been advanced that oxy- 
methylanthraquinone itself, synthetically 
prepared, could ever wholly replace the 
drugs themselves. 

Caswell A. Mayo, of New York, in sup- 
port of Prof. Lloyd’s views, directed at- 
tention to the statement made in the orig- 
inal monograph by Tschirsh, but not 
brought out by Prof. Coblentz, that even 
after the liquid extract had been entirely 
freed from emodin and then treated with 
sulphuric acid, additional quantities of 
oxymethylanthraquinone were produced. 
This proved the presence of substances in 
the nature of glucosides which no doubt 
yielded oxymethylanthraquinone after 
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Chairman-Elect of the Scientific Section. 
the ingestion of the drug. The chairman 
also stated that Tschirsh had specifically 
disclaimed any intention to convey the 
idea that the synthetic product when 
made could entirely replace the drug. 

Te. Bs Sayre, of Kansas, presented a 
communication on the “Alkaloid of Tar- 
axacum,” which plant the has studied for 
several years. 


Gogo Root a Philippine Islands Drug. 


E. H. Gane read a brief note on gogo 
root, a drug which is prepared as a de- 
tergent in the Philippine Islands. Mr. 
Gane examined it and found that, instead 
of being a root, it was a stem structure, 
being in reality the bark of a large forest 
creeper. Technically, it is a fibrous por- 
tion of the ‘“entada scandens Benth., Nat- 
ural Order Leguminosae,” and is noted 
for the enormous thorns which it carries. 
He also, after chemical analysis, found 
that the active ingredient was “saponin.” 

In order to locate the drug, Mr. Gane 
consulted several gentlemen who had been 
to the Philippines, and they all agreed 
that the “gogo root” was an excellent 
remedy for dandruff and skin diseases, 
and that it was used in the Philippines 
and other Eastern islands wherye it grows 
profusely as a soap. The seed is also used 


by the natives as a food after being soaked 
in water and roasted. It is also an em- 
etic, and it grows most abundantly in 
Mindanas and the other Philippine Is- 
lands. 


A Simple Means of Recognizing Popular - 


Coal Tar Products. 


H. P. Hynson, of Maryland, presented a 
paper in which he proposed the following 
method of differentiating between the 
popular coal tar products. Pour about a 
tablespoonful of a two per cent alcoholic 
solution of the drug under examination 
into a porcelain crucible and set fire to 
the solution; when the alcohol has all eva- 
porated off the residue is left in a highly 
characteristic form. By carrying this out 
with known specimens and using these as 
a guide the operator will soon be enabled 
to distinguish between the several pro- 
ducts with absolute certainty. 

The paper provoked considerable dis- 
cussion and the value of the process was 
rather doubted by many of the speakers, 
but the author insisted on its value and 
said that a trial would soon convince the 
skeptical. 

H. H. Rusby, of New York, reported 
on behalf of the Committee on Chair- 
man’s Address. 

The report of Committee on the U. S. 
P. was referred to the general session for 
consideration. 

The following papers were read by title, 
the thanks of the Association extended 
the authors and the papers referred to the 
Committee on Publication: 


Deodorizing tincture of opium, by E. L. Patch, 
Boston. 
Increase of density in alcoholic distillates, A. B. 
Lyons, Detroit, Mich. 
Standardization of volumetric acid and alkali, 
A. B. Lyons, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
" eouempoaiion of iodoform by light, by E, C. 
W. Koske. 
Some common liquid foods, by E. H. Bartley, 
Brooklyn. 
Glass-flower models, by H. Benden. 
¥ a and bezoardics, by E. H. Gane, New 
ork 
Aa Specific gravity of solutions of citric acid, 
B. Lyons, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
"Caletain phosphate, by Joseph Feil, Cleveland. 
Archis oil, by J. W. Thomas. 


The election of officers was then en- 
tered upon, H. H. Rusby, of New 
York, being elected chairman and H. V. 
Arny secretary of the Section. These 
officers were duly installed and were given 
authority to select their associates on the 
committee. 

A. B. Prescott, of Michigan, and J. U. 
Lloyd, of Ohio, were elected members of 
the Research Committee to succeed them- 
selves. 

The Scientific Section then adjourned. 


GENERAL SESSION. 
Friday Morning. 


A general session of the Association 
was called to order at 10 o’clock on Fri- 
day morning, and a number of amend- 
ments to the by-laws were enacted. The 
minutes of the council were read and ap- 
proved and the general session then gave 
way to the 


SECTION ON LEGISLATION AND 
. EDUCATION. 
First Session. 

The first session of the Section on Ed- 
ucation and Legislation was called to 
order by the chairman of the Section, 
Prof. J. H. Beal, of Scio, Ohio. In the 
absence of H. G. Webster, secretary of 
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the Section, Prof. A. B. Stevens acted as 
secretary. Dr. Whelpley was asked to 
take the chair, and the chairman pro- 
ceeded to read his annual address. The 
address, which had for its subject the 
“Reform of Pharmacy by Law,” was one 


of the ablest documents ever presented to 
this section of the Association, a fact 
which was fully appreciated by the var- 
ious speakers who participated in the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of 
the paper. 


Address of the Section Chairman. 
By J. H. Beat, 
Scio, Ohio. 


It has not been uncommon of late years 
to learn from various sources that dis- 
pensing pharmacy has about reached the 
end of its existence as a separate calling, 
and that forces are now at work which 
must produce its speedy disintegration, 
and eliminate it from the list of recog- 
nized occupations whereby men may gain 
a livelihood. 

The question which this prediction sug- 
gests is one of supreme importance and 
may well challenge our serious considera- 
tion. 

Are we the remnants of a decaying cult, 
the leaders of a forlorn hope engaged in 
the desperate defense of a lost cause? Are 
we endeavoring to perpetuate a science 
and art which has outlived its usefulness, 
and which, despite all efforts to the con- 
trary, is destined to extinction simply be- 
cause society has no further need of its 
services? 

Some, indeed, have reluctantly accept- 
ed this mournful conclusion as true, and 
have advised that we set our professional 
households in order and prepare to make 
our exit gracefully. Others less easily 
discouraged anticipate that our art will 
again emerge from its present depres- 
sion, and will again demonstrate its right 
to existence and its ability to render valu- 
able service to mankind. 

Whichever conclusion be correct, it is 
important that we early recognize it, and 
govern ourselves accordingly; if our call- 
ing is no longer necessary to society, that 
we may not uselessly put ourselves in the 
way of progress, and waste our efforts in 
a fruitless contest with the inevitable; if 
it is destined to a regeneration, that we 
may be prepared to do our part in the 
work of transformation and hasten the 
day of its final accomplishment. 

That dispensing pharmacy is at present 
in a very unsettled and unsatisfactory 
condition is a point upon which there is 
entire unanimity, but as to the causes of 
this condition or as to the remedies which 
should be adopted for its improvement 
there is a wide difference of opinion. 

Within the United States there was, 
until a comparatively recent date, absol- 
utely no legal restrictions upon the char- 
acter of those who might engage in the 
sale of drugs and medicines and assume 
the awe-inspiring title of pharmacist and 
chemist. Not only were there no laws 
upon the subject, but there was an almost 
entire lack of that public opinion which 
may frequently take the place of law. It 
was quite generally assumed, both inside 
and outside of pharmacy, that “any one 
could run a drug store,” and that about 
the only qualifications necessary were 


some degree of familiarity with the table 
of apothecaries’ weight, a slight acquaint- 
ance with the superficial appearance of 
the more common drugs and chemicals, 
and the ability to interpret the abbreviated 
titles of the shop bottles. 


Indeed, it is 


not too much to say that very many of 
those engaged in the business at that per- 
iod could not boast of possessing even 
these moderate accomplishments in per- 
fection. 

A calling which is not careful of its 
reputation will not long have a reputa- 
tion worth caring for. When those who 
were engaged in pharmacy placed so low 
an estimate upon their vocation, it was 
not surprising that the public took them 
at their own appraisement, and at length 
came to regard the “drug business” as a 
species of merchandising which differed 
from ordinary commercial ventures only 
in involving less risk and investment and 
in paying larger profits, and as a business 
of this sort has an irresistible attraction 
ior the average American, the ranks of 
pharmacy were speedily crowded by men 
unfitted for it by inclination, ability or 
training, and attracted solely by a desire 
to share in the fabulous profits attributed 
to it by common repute. 

Oi Coeae, there never has been a time 
when a large proportion of American 
pharmacists have not been intellectually 
and morally the peers of any who were 
—— in any other calling, men who 
clearly foresaw the demoralization which 
was coming over pharmacy, and who 
struggled against overwhelming odds to 
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arouse public sentiment and procure re- 
strictive legislation. To the efforts of 
these we, as pharmacists, owe what has 
been saved from the wreck of our pro- 
fession, and to them the public owes the 
tolerable measure of protection which it 
now enjoys, but unfortunately, before this 
restrictive legislation could be obtained 
the number of so-called pharmacists had 
increased much beyond the actual neces- 
sities of the population, many of them 
entirely unfit to handle drugs and medi- 
cines, a constant menace to the public 
health, and a disgrace to the calling 
which they assumed to follow. 

Perhaps all of the measures of refor- 
ges which have been suggested have 

a germ of usefulness in them, some pos- 
sibly more than a germ; nearly all are 
fatally defective, either from being based 
upon a too narrow or too superficial view 
of the situation, or because the remedies 
which they propose are not in harmony 
with natural and economic laws, and are 
therefore futile. 

Of the various plans which are adv ocat- 
ed, the reformer by act of legislation is 
easily first in the vehemence with which 
he insists that his is the only true plan of 
procedure and that all pharmaceutic ills 
can be cured by a revision and extension 
of the law. 
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The advocates of this theory argue that 
since the demoralization of pharmacy was 
largely the result of a lack of legal re- 
striction, it should be possible by the pas- 
sage of new laws oi greater comprehen- 
sion, and of increased severity to reverse 
the process and bring about a reforma- 
tion. This, however, does by no means 
follow. To check the development of an 
evil by timely legal enactment, and to up- 
root that evil by law after it has grown 
deep into the manners and customs of a 
people, are quite different things. The 
first has sometimes been done, the sec- 
ond, we believe, has never yet been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

That a properly constructed pharmacy 
law, wisely interpreted and honestly en- 
forced, is capable of accomplishing great 
good is an opinion which we cordially en- 
dorse, but that it is possible to reform 
the practice of pharmacy by legislative 
fiat is a conclusion opposed to both rea- 
son and experience. 

Active, useful legislation is but the for- 
mal expression of public opinion. The 
only effective law is that which has over- 
whelming public sentiment back of its. 
enforcement, and any legislative enact- 
ment which is not thus supported is law 
in name only. To this rule pharmacy 
laws are no exception. 

Moreover, laying aside the impossibility 
of reforming society by legislative enact- 
ments, the fundamental principles of con- 
stitutional jurisprudence forbid invoking 
the powers of the legislature for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of a par- 
ticular class or trade. 

The only sound justification which can 
be alleged in support of the pharmacy 
laws is their necessity to the public and 
general welfare. If they do not seek and 
support this end, then they are void un- 
der every constitution in the Union. 

In the absence of statutory prohibition, 
every citizen has the same right to sell 
drugs as to sell agricultural products; the 
same right to dispose of his services in 
the treatment of diseases as to dispose of 
them for any other purpose. Any restric- 
tion upon the sale of his possessions or 
upon the disposal of his services is an in 
terference with his natural rights, and the 
only ground upon which such interference 
can be permitted is the necessity of pro- 
tecting the public welfare. Even in se- 
curing this laudable end the legislature 
cannot arbitrarily exclude certain persons 
from an occupation or extend the privil- 
ege arbitrarily to certain others. The 
most that it can do is to prescribe a rea- 
sonable standard of proficiency which 
must be possessed by those who exercise 
a given employment, and then leave the 
way open for any citizen to acquire that 
proficiency and to engage in that employ- 
ment, if he so desires. 

It is true that pharmacists sometimes 
carelessly speak of the necessity of pro- 
tecting their calling against invasion, but 
this expression is only an unfortunate 
figure of speech which cannot be too 
quickly banished from the vocabulary of 
pharmacy. Such thoughtless statements 
give color to the claim of many people 
that pharmacy laws are class legislation, 
and an attempt to create a monopoly of 
drug sellers; a belief which is unfortun- 
ately shared to some extent by the courts 
who are called upon to construe the 
statutes. 

What the pharmacist refers to when 
speaking of protection is the inequity of 
requiring him to qualify by examination 
and to pay an annual tax for the support 
of the pharmacy laws, while others are 
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permitted to engage in substantially the 
same business without qualification and 
without tax. The pharmacist has an un- 
doubted right to object to such unjust 
discrimination, and to demand that the 
law which applies to him should apply to 
all others, but he should be careful to 
make his demand in terms which will ex- 
press his real meaning and which will not 
place him in apparent conflict with rat- 
ional jurisprudence. 


The Proper Function of the Pharmacy Law. 


In addition to fixing the competency of 
the pharmacist, the law may also pres- 
cribe reasonable regulations for the exer- 
cise of his business. It may, for example, 
prohibit the employment of incompetent 
help, forbid the sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors, or of narcotics and articles intended 
for immoral or criminal purposes require 
the labeling of poisons, the registration 
of their sale, etc. 

With these subjects provided for the 
proper function of a pharmacy law is ex- 
hausted. Having secured the safety of the 
public by requiring the pharmacist to be 
competent, and to conduct his business 
in a proper manner, the law has accom- 
plished all that it can or ought to do. 
The pharmacist cannot expect favors from 
the legislature, and, if he is wise, will not 
ask for them. The prosperity of phar- 
macy as a specific calling cannot be con- 
sidered by the law, and the success or fail- 
ure of those who are engaged in that oc- 
cupation is a matter which must be deter- 
mined by their individual capacities, by 
their abilities to adjust themselves to the 
changing conditions of society, and by the 
law of supply and demand. Wise legisla- 
tion will undoubtedly benefit the pharma- 
cist indirectly, and as a patriotic and pub- 
lic spirited citizen he should join in ob- 
taining such legislation, but the great re- 
form in pharmacy which we hope for 
will depend more upon our knowledge 
and application of natural and economic 
laws than upon any which may be passed 
by the General Assembly. 

While we believe it to be impossible to 
reform the practice of pharmacy by legis- 
lative enactment, nevertheless a properly 
constructed law is an important factor in 
the working of such a reformation, and in 
the writer’s opinion this Association can 
perform no more important service than 
in formulating and disseminating correct 
ideas upon this subject, and especially in 
combatting certain erroneous notions 
which, if they should be enacted into 
law, would not only fail to reform phar- 
macy, but actually postpone its reform 
for years to come. 


Limiting the Number of Pharmacies by Law. 


One of the changes proposed in some 
quarters is that the number of pharmacies 
should be limited by law according to 
population, a proposition which it is ut- 
terly impossible to realize under our pres- 
ent system of constitutional government. 
Such a law would be class legislation of 
the clearest type, and in absolute opposi- 
tion to the principle that a pharmacy law 
is not to protect the pharmacist, but to 
restrict him, and to protect the public. 

Even should the American people con- 
sent to change a fundamental principle of 
their governmental system for our espec- 
ial benefit, we would speedily find that, in 
obedience to the inexorable law of supply 
and demand, the franchise of a business 
protected by law against competition 
would be valued at such a figure that the 
profits could pay the purchaser only a 
small income on his investment. As a 


consequence the only person who could 
be benefited by such a law would be the 
fortunate owner who chanced to be in 
possession of the business at the time 
when the monopoly was created. 

The folly and impossibility of such a 
proposition is so apparent that we need 
hardly give it serious attention. 


Two Classes of Pharmacies. 


Another proposition which has been 
pressed with some vigor by certain writ- 
ers on the pharmacy laws, and which has 
rather more to commend it than the pre- 
ceding, is that the law should create two 
classes of pharmacies to be in charge of 
licentiates of corresponding grades. To 
the pharmacist of the lower grade would 
be permitted the sale of a limited line of 
the less active medicinal agents, and of 
the more active substances when sold in 
unbroken packages only. To the other, 
or pharmacist of the first-class, would be 
granted plenary powers to compound and 
sell medicinal agents of every sort. 

For this division of pharmacists into 
classes having different degrees of quali- 
fication and possessed of different powers, 
we confess our inability to perceive any 
good or sufficient reason, and believe that 
the experience of European countries 
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where such a division has been tried 
argues more strongly against than in 
favor of its introduction into the United 
States. 

In the first place we deny the truth of 
the alleged principle upon which such a 
separation is based, namely, that a man 
may safely be permitted to conduct a 
store for the sale of moderately poisonous 
drugs who could not be trusted with the 
sale of those which are dangerously pois- 
onous. We contend that if a man is com- 
petent to dispense a drug the mdéximum 
dose of which is twenty grains he is also 
competent to dispense one of which the 
maximum dose is the one-twentieth of 
a grain. If he is not competent to dis- 
pense the one he is likewise incompe- 
tent to dispense the other. 

The fact whether a candidate for regis- 
tration is or is not competent depends 
upon whether he has or has not received 
competent training in the art and science 
of pharmacy, and not upon his recollect- 
ion of doses. Modern pedagogics makes 
a distinction between education and the 
mere possession of information. One is 
the result of training and culture, the 


other of memory. Mere information 
makes the traditional learned fool; train- 
ing makes the scholar. The man who is 
well trained in the general and particular 
principles of pharmacy will make a safe 
pharmacist whether he is thoroughly 
posted on doses or not. The untrained 
man will be an unsafe pharmacist even 
if he should know the dose of every drug 
in the Dispensatory. 

We can perceive no better reason why 
there should be a difference in the educa- 
tional qualifications of pharmacists than 
that there should be a difference in the 
educational qualifications of attorneys and 
physicians. The education of each should 
fit him to serve the public to the fullest 
extent within the line of his occupation. 
Each should be educated not merely to 
the lowest permissible, but rather to the 
highest possible limit; not that he may 
barely reach the technical requirements 
of an examining board, but that he may 
possess a liberal margin of safety over and 
above such requirements. 

Furthermore, if such a division of phar- 
macists were made, we submit that it 
would be practically impossible to pre- 
vent the constant infringement Of the 
lower class upon the prerogatives of the 
higher class. _ Consequently the separa- 
tion of functions would exist in name 
only, and fail in achieving the first great 
object of the pharmacy law, namely, in 
securing the public safety. 

Finally, we have already with us the 
first or ower class of druggists in the 
dealers in general merchandise, who are 
now permitted to sell non-poisonous 
drugs, and we are opposed to giving them 
official recognition even as pharmacists 
of the lowest degree. Our efforts should 
be to procure the restriction of the sale 
of all medicinal articles to competent 
hands, and not to still further increase 
the ranks of the incompetent. 

_We believe that the present popular 
division of licentiates into pharmacists 
and assistant pharmacists satisfies every 
practical requirement. The first only may 
be the responsible head of a pharmacy, 
and the second may sell medicines only 
when in a pharmacy under such man- 
agement. This division is already in ex- 
istence in 28 States, and has been found 
to work very satisfactorily in practice. 

We would favor, however, an important 
change in the law regarding registration, 
namely, that every applicant should be 
required to first register by examination 
as assistant pharmacist, and to remain on 
the rolls as assistant for two or more 
years before coming up for registration as 
pharmacist. Besides other important rea- 
sons for the requirement, this compulsory 
registration as assistant is the only feas- 
ible way of enforcing a proper period of 
experience for those who wish to become 
managers and owners. 

The point is often made that the same 
degree of education should not be de- 
manded in a pharmacist doing business in 
a village or country place as in the case 
of those in the larger cities. Logically 
it would seem proper that the health and 
lives of the rural population should be 
as carefully looked after as those of the 
dwellers in cities. However, if it is prac- 
tically necessary to make some concession 
to the rural districts, there might be in- 
serted in the law permission for the 
boards of pharmacy to grant minor certi- 
ficates to responsible persons resident in 
small places to sell a specified list of art- 
icles or to grant assistant pharmacists the 
right to conduct stores for the sale of 
such articles, these permits to be granted 
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only in localities where there are no reg- 
istered pharmacists within convenient dis- 
tances. 


Graduation a Requirement for Registration. 


Another most important point which 
the law must voter is the degree of 
competency which should be demanded 
from candidates for license as pharmacist. 
Notwithstanding the number of splendid 
colleges of pharmacy which we possess, 
the general standard of admission to the 
practice of pharmacy in the United States 
is below that of Great Britain, Ireland, 
or Canada. While we have many Ameri- 
can pharmacists who are the peers of any 
in the world, it is a lamentable fact that 
there are on the registers of the various 
State boards a vast number who are woe- 
fully incompetent. A large number of 
these were in business at the time of the 
passage of the laws, but many more have 
been admitted through too great laxity 
in the examinations. As the laws, with 
but few exceptions, permit the boards to 


We are aware that many excellent phar- 
macists are not in harmony with this 
idea, and contend that the education 
which was good enough for them is good 
enough for their clerks. Those who use 
this argument apparently overlook the 
fact that the educational value of store ex- 
perience at the present time is very 
greatly below what it was a quarter of a 
century ago. Moreover, education in 
other professional lines has advanced so 
rapidly that nothing less than a college 
training will enable the pharmacist to ob- 
tain and hold that respect of the public 
which is absolutely essential to his pro- 
fessional and financial success. Certainly, 
it would be greatly to the advantage of 
their patrons if future pharmacists should 
all be college graduates, and we believe 
that it would be equally to the advantage 
of pharmacy. 

We also believe it to be almost if not 
altogether demonstrable that the esteem 
in which a vocation is held by the com- 
munity, and the consequent honor and 


the laws of progress, as he has often done 
in the past, but rather to acquaint himself 
with those laws and make them serve 
his purpose. 

That graduation will at some future day 
be an essential for registration is doubted 
by few who have carefully studied present 
tendencies. The only difference of opin- 
ion seems to be as to the time when this 
reform should take place. Some say, now; 
others, twenty years from now. The sen- 
sible thing for us to do is to take up the 
agitation and to continue at it until we 
have convinced both the public and the 
body of pharmacists of the necessity of 
a higher educational requirement, and 
have secured its enactment as a part of the 
formal laws of every State in the Union. 


Possibility of Securing Appropriate Legisla- 
tion. 

Lack of time forbids the discussion of 
many other features of the pharmacy law 
deserving of attention, but we would like 
to refer to the possibility of securing ap- 








fix their own standards, these official 
bodies have received general criticism for 
their failure to make their examinations 
severe enough to exclude the unfit. In 
their behalf, however, it should be re- 
membered that whenever they have in- 
creased the severity of the examinations 
they have invariably been met with the 
outcry that raising the standard of admis- 
sion to pharmacy would raise the wages 
of drug clerks, the objectors apparently 
forgetting that it is the abundance of 
cheap clerks which has caused the enor- 
mous multiplication of cheap drug stores 
with which they must compete. 

On account of the opposition which will 
always be made to any independent act- 
ion of the boards of pharmacy in raising 
the requirements for admission, we be- 
lieve that the law itself should set the 
standard, and that this should be nothing 
less than graduation at a reputable college 
of pharmacy. 
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profit attached to its pursuit, depend more 
upon the character and education of the 
men who are engaged in that vocation 
than upon any other single factor, or, per- 
haps, more than upon all other factors 
combined. 

Of all the influences which may operate 
to improve the condition of pharmacy in 
the future there is mone so _ im- 
portant, in our opinion, as_ the 
thorough education of the rank and 
file of pharmacists, an education not 
merely in the contents of the Pharma- 
copoeia, but in the broadest and most 
liberal sense, a training which will help 
the future pharmacist to comprehend the 
relation of his profession to society, and 
of his individual responsibility to both, 
which will enable him to adjust himself to 
the changing conditions of civilization, 
andto discover new outlets for his services. 
In short, an education which will lead him 
to no longer set himself in opposition to 


propriate legislation in the several States. 

One of the prerogatives of the Ameri- 
can citizen is the right to grumble at the 
legislature, a trait, by the way, which 
we seem to have inherited from our Brit- 
ish ancestry, but as there are about fifty 
times as many legislative bodies in this 
country as there are in Great Britain, we 
have to do a _ proportionately larger 
amount of grumbling. As pharmacists 
we have exercised this right quite liber- 
ally, and have been free with our criticisms 
of the legislatures for what they have or 
have not given us in the way of phar- 
macy laws. 

Candidly, however, very much of this 
criticism has been undeserved. As a rule 
our State legislative assemblies are com- 
posed of high-minded, honorable men who 
are desirous of enacting the best possible 
laws, and when they fail in this respect it 
is generally because they have been mis- 
led by the persons to whom they have 
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looked for information. The fact that we 
have not better pharmacy laws in the 
United States is chargeable more to the 
indolence and apathy of the cr red 
tical body than to the contumacy of the 
law-making bodies. It is the writer’s be- 
lief that there is not a State in the Union 
where the enactment of a fairly good 
pharmacy law cannot be procured by de- 
termined, united effort on the part of the 
pharmaceutical profession. If the phar- 
macists of a State will unite upon a rea- 
sonable measure, one not too revolution- 
ary in character, which does not ask for 
too much at once, which does not interfere 
with constitutional rights, and will then 
take the pains to inform the members of 
the legislature individually as to the 
merits of the bill, their efforts will almost 
invariably meet with success. The main 
work in every case is to convince the in- 
dividual members of the General Assem- 
bly of the honesty and propriety of the 
measure advocated. This accomplished, 
the remainder of the task is comparatively 
easy. 

In conclusion: We do not share the 
belief of those who hope to reform the 
practice of pharmacy by law. The law is 
one of the important factors of the re- 
form, and as such should be carefully 
studied and applied, but there are other 
and more important factors still. 

The present conditions of pharmacy are 
the outgrowth of a century of a mistaken 
policy, and cannot be changed in a day 
or a year. They must be modified by a 
continuation of the process through which 
they came into existence—by a process 
of slow and gradual evolution. In this, 
however, we can borrow a method from 
the horticulturist, and hasten the opera- 
tion by bringing intelligent artificial selec- 
tion to the aid of natural selection. To 
point out the favorable variations, and per- 
petuate them, to discover the unfavor- 
able, and eliminate them, to prevent the 
taking of backward steps, to avoid de- 
velopment along lines which are too nar- 
row or which do not promise tangible re- 
sults, there, it seems to me, are the princi- 
ples which should direct our efforts. 

Whether we will it or not, the evolu- 
tionary process will go on. Protests will 
avail us nothing. We can hasten or we 
can retard, but we cannot stop its opera- 
tion. The struggle for existence among 
pharmacists, already keen and fierce, will 
become keener and fiercer. Nature pun- 
ishes ignorance and weakness quite as 
sternly as crime. Those of us who are 
unable or unwilling to adjust ourselves to 
surrounding conditions, to harmonize 
with environment, will be crushed and 
eliminated from the contest. 

Men have tried for ages to control the 
operation of economic laws by legal 
enactments and to force trade into arti- 
ficial channels, by trade combinations, by 
associations and by unions. They never 
have succeeded, and they never will. 

If pharmacy can find no better means 
than these by which to perpetuate itself, 
then it will perish from the earth. Un- 
less the pharmacist can render the public 
a service which it cannot perform for it- 
self, and perform it better and cheaper 
than any one else, the public will not avail 
itself of his services. Unless the pharma- 
cist can make himself useful to the next 
century, the next century will have no use 
for him. And as the coming generation 
is no more likely to continue the use of 
the drugs and treatment of the present 
than it is to wear clothes of the same 
fashion, it is important that the pharma- 


cist be on the alert to anticipate and sup- 
ply these new wants. Ii he shall sit idly 
by, as he has so often done in the past, 
and permit others to supplant him in this 
service, he will both invite and deserve 
the extinction which is sure to be his. 

Nevertheless we are not of those who 
despair of the future of pharmacy. We 
believe that what appears to us as chaos is 
merely the disorder attendant upon a new 
arrangement of things, just as a confusion 
of brick and mortar attends the conver- 
sion of a street of ancient tenements into 
one of modern business blocks. It is the 
transition period, when the old has lost 
its shape and before the new has appeared. 
Out of the present shapelessness we ex- 
pect to see the new arise, on more sub- 
stantial foundations, of more significant 
proportions, a nobler fabric, and a fitter 
temple for the spirit of progress which 
typifies the age. 

The Address Commended. 


S. A. D. Sheppard moved that the sec- 
retary of the Association be instructed 
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address was referred to the Committee 
on Publication. 


The Weather. 


J. H. Redsecker, of Pennsylvania, who 
participated in the discussion of the sub- 
ject, and who added his testimony to 
that contained in the chairman’s address 
to the effect that the legislators were not 
so venal as they are frequently charged 
with being, asked permission to read a 
scientific paper, as he was just about to 
leave. This permission being granted 
he read the following: 

O, tell me, ye hot waves 

That round my pathw ay soar, 


Is there not some sec! luded spot 
Where heat is known no more? 


Some cool and shady nook, 
Or Kiondike, with its ice, 

Where druggists, heated through and through, 
May cool off in a trice? 


In mockery the hot waves spoke: 
“Go search, and though you try 
You will not find a cooler place, 

So just stay here and fry!” 





Laboratory of Sharp & Dohme. 
This 


macy was received with tumultuous ap- 


copies of the ad- 
This proposition 
commendation of 


to print 500 or more 
dress for distribution. 
met with the cordial 
several speakers, but Prof. Lowe, of 
Philadelphia, directed attention to the 
fact that if this paper were printed in full 
in the various pharmaceutical journals it 
would receive an amount of circulation 
which would be very much larger than 
could possibly be given it by the action 
contemplated in the resolution of Mr. 
Sheppard, and that if the pharmaceuti- 
cal journals gave as much editorial at- 
tention to the paper as it really deserves, 

there could be no question but that it 
would be given very widespread atten- 
tion. The same view of the matter was 
taken by W. S. Thompson, of Washing- 
ton, and Prof. Beal, the author of the 
paper, stated that he coincided with the 
views already expressed upon the subject 
by Messrs. Thompson and Lowe, and 
thought that the printing of the extra 
copies was unnecessary. Mr. Sheppard 
thereupon withdrew his motion, and the 


contribution to scientific phar- 
plause, and Mr. Redsecker, accompanied 
by Mr. Heinitsh, made their adieus, being 
called away by ‘urgent business. 

The next order of business was the 
reading of the report of the secretary of 
the Section, H. C. Webster, of Minneap- 
olis. In the absence of Secretary Web- 
ster, A. B. Stevens, of Michigan, read 
his report. which contained a view of 
pharmacy legislation for the past year. 

One or two inaccuracies in this report 
were spoken of, there appearing to have 
been some confusion in the particular 
dates covered by this report as compared 
with that of the preceding year. 

Mr. Huested, of New York, directed 
attention to the efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion restricting the hours of labor of 
drug clerks in Massachusetts and New 
York, and the acting secretary was in- 
structed to incorporate in this report 
some reference to the attempts of legisla- 
tion. 
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The Metric System in the Medical Colleges. 


H M. Whelpley pres sented a report up- 
on the teaching of the metric system in 
the colleges, which provoked some dis- 
cussion upon the status of the metric 
system and the prospects for its general 
adoption. During the course of the dis- 
cussion upon this subject, Prof. Ryan 
presented a report from the Erie County 
(Pa.) Pharmaceutical Association to the 
effect that a great many of the pharma- 
cists of that county are provided with 
metric weights and measures, and some 
ten per cent of the prescriptions received 
were written in the metric system. 

Mr. Feil held that the requirements 
for entry at first-class medical colleges 
was so high that a knowledge of this 
system was necessarily pre: supposed. 
The report showed that reports from 215 
towns in 34 different States showed 6.01 
per cent of metric prescriptions this year 
as against 6.27 per cent last year, or an 
average of 6.14 per cent. 

Jos. P. Remington, in the absence of 
Prof. Hallberg, presented the report o 
the latter on “Pharmacy Laws.” The re- 
port was acepted as Prof. Hallberg’s con- 
tribution to the work of the committee, 
as a!l the committee did not sign the re- 
port. 

Papers by R. G. Eccles on “Colleges 
of Pharmacy and the New Pharma- 
cology,’ and by A. R. L. Dohme on 
“Pharmacology in the Curriculum and 
Practice of Pharmacy,” were presented, 
discussed and referred to the after- 
noon session. The Section then ad- 
journed to meet in the afterneon. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION 
AND LEGISLATION, 


SECOND SESSION, 
Friday Afternoon. 


The paper by Dr. Dohme, on “Pharma- 
cology in the Curriculum and Practice 
of Pharmacy,” which had been referred 
from the morning session, was the first 
business taken up when the Section con- 
vened on Friday afternoon. Messrs 
Kremers, Rusby, Eccles, Lloyd, Rem- 
ington and Sayre participated in the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of 
the paper. 

“The Nomenclature of Modern Syn- 
, was the title of a paper read by 

Virgil Coblentz, of New York. The 
paper was illustrated on the blackboard 
in a very effective manner, and contained 
a number of very interesting points, some 
of which were ludicrous in the extreme. 
Loretin, for instance, was said to be de- 
rived from the name of a daughter of the 
proprietor, Laura, while an allied pro- 
duct, Lorenit, was said to be derived 
from “Laura-nit,” showing that it was 
not identical with the first preparation. 


“ Shorter Hours.” 


W. C. Alpers, of New York, read a 
paper upon this subject, in which he re- 
viewed the legis]: ition 11 1 Mass: achusett s and 
New York State, leoki ing to the reduction 
of the working hours of drug clerks to 
fifty-six hours per week,and proposed cer- 
tain other restrictions as regards the ac- 
commodations to be furnished clerks. 
This precipitated a discussion upon the 
merits and demerits of the proposal to 
regulate by law the hours of labor of em- 
ployees in drug stores. H. P. Hynson’s 
contribution to the discussion took the 


form of a draft of a proposed law requir- 


ing that each pharmacist and each drug 
clerk should annually deposit with the 
State Treasurer an affidavit giving his net 
income for the past year. Should the in- 
come of any proprietor be less than $2,000 
and the income of any assistant be less 
than $1,000 for the year, the State Treas- 
urer is to pay to such proprietor or such 
assistant such sums as may be necessary 
to make up the deficiency in the income 
to the amount respectively subscribed. 

This proposal was received with the ut- 
most merriment and brought out uproar- 
ious and long-continued applause and un- 
doubtedly harmonized with the sentiments 
of all the members. 

Dr. Bartley, of Brooklyn, said that the 
serious objection to the law which had 
been enacted in New York State and 
vetoed by the Mayor, was that it placed 
arbitrary powers in the hands of the 
Board of Heal wag 2 body which is en- 
tirely foreign to the drug business and 
not necessarily in paint hy with it. 


that existing in the retail store as usually 
conducted. One of the stores referred to 
was practically a paint store and such 
drug business as was done was mainly of 
a small jobbing character, and the other 
store, that conducted by the author of the 
paper, was opened with a great flourish 
of trumpets and the announcement that 
it would be kept open night and day for 
the convenience of the public. This 
proved to be a wholly unnecessary con. 
venience and unappreciated by the public 
and the store could be closed at 9 o'clock 
without any sacrifice whatever, and, in 
his opinion, could be closed earlier with- 
out great loss. 

M. J. Noll, delegate from the St. Louis 
Drug Clerks’ Society, of which organiza- 
tion he is president, said that he was much 
pleased to see that the matter of hours 
of employment was being given some of 
the consideration which it so well de- 
served. He felt confident that it would not 
be long before the hours of labor of the 
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_C. Werner, of Brooklyn, said in op- 
Bln 2 to the proposal to regulate the 
hours of labor of the drug clerks by law 
that while clerks were undoubtedly kept 
in the stores for a long pericd of time, it 
by no means followed they were over- 
worked, for they very frequently were en- 
gaged only about two-thirds of the time, 
and in fact, in stores where they were very 
busily engaged, as they were in larger 
stores, it was customary, in fact almost 
universally the rule, to arrange the hours 
of labor so as to reduce them very mater- 
ially from the 16 to the 14 hours required 
in the small stores. The author of the 
paper had cited an instance of the feasibil- 
ity of closing the stores early by refer- 
to the gentleman from New York 
was now present and also by refer- 
ring to his own store, which was now 
closed at 9 o'clock. The speaker said 
that the conditions existing in either of 
these stores in no manner approximated 





clerks would be materially diminished 
either by voluntary action on the part of 
the proprietors or by legislative action 
upon the matter. 

George Gregorius, delegate from the 
New York German Apothecaries’ So- 
ciety. condemned the attitude as- 
sumed by the writer of the paper, and 
who, he said, had antagonized the dele- 
gates of New York City. The chairman 
here interrupted the speaker and stated 
that he could not allow him to wander 
from the subject under discussion. He 
also requested him to refrain from person- 
alities. Mr. Gregorius very affably agreed 
to comply with the request to refrain 
from personalities and proceeded with his 
remarks, though in such a manner that 
within a few minutes he was again called 
to order by the president. This perform- 
ance was repeated once more, but in the 
meantime ‘Mr. Gregorius had had an op- 
portunity to set before the members very 
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clearly the fact that the German Apothe- 
caries’ Society of New York enjoys any- 
thing but sentiments of regard and affec- 
tion for the promoters of the “shorter 
hours” 
the paper under discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Alpers, the privi- 
leges of the floor were extended to Chas. 
F. Doherr, of New York City, an officer 
of the League for Shorter Hours, with a 
view of allowing him to explain the at- 
titude taken by that organization. 

Mr. Doherr, on taking the floor, imme- 
diately became so personal in his re- 
marks that he was called to order by the 
chairman, and upon motion of Mr. Rem- 
ington, the whole matter was laid on the 
table and the discussion closed. 


movement and for the author of 


applicants without any fee. He knew of 
one instance in which a candidate had 
appeared for examination fourteen times 
betore he succeeded in passing the Board. 

Dr. A. B. Huested, of the New York 
State Board; H. M. Whelpley, of the 
Missouri Board, and T. D. Reed, of 
Montreal, agreed with the speaker as to 
the advisability of having some sort of 
penalty imposed upon those who came 
up for examination repeatedly and failed. 
President Whitney gave some interesting 
examples of the nature of the answers 
given by some of these unsuccessful ap- 
plicants, after which, the hour being late, 
the second session of the Section 
on Education and Legislation was ad- 
journed. 
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at Colleges of Pharmacy,” by the chair- 
man of the Section was read and a discus- 
sion followed which was participated in 
by Messrs. Diller, of Illinois; Schulze, of 
Maryland, and others. 

Mr. Diller referred with regret to the 
fact that too much of the teaching of 
the day was done by means of books. 
He frequently had clerks who could tell 
him how to make everything in the Phar- 
macopoeia, but who could not make any- 
thing. This was a fault which he thought 
that the authorities should correct. Dr. 
Kremers, in reply, said that Mr. Diller 
was correct as far as he had gone in his 
criticism, but that it was almost as serious 
a fault not to understand the operations 
as not to be able to perform them, and 
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An article by Harry B. Mason, with the 
title, “Is he a competent pharmacist 
who passes the State Board after three 
failures?” was read by Joseph Helfman, 
the author being absent. 

President Whitney, of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Pharmacy, appeared to 
look upon the paper as some sort of a re- 
flection upon that Board, since the action 
of the Massachusetts Board had been 
used as an illustration of the point made 
by the author. 


It was manifestly impossible, said the 


president, for the Legislature to restrict 
the rights of any applicant who might 
wish to appear before the Board, but it 


was in the nature of a hardship that the 
Board should be required to re-examine 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Saturday Morning. 

The fourth general session was con- 
vened at 10 o’ciock on Saturday morning, 
and after the reading of the minutes ad- 
journed to give way for the 


SECTION ON EDUCATION AND 
LEGISLATION. 


Third Session. 
The first business taken up at the third 
session of the section was the election of 
chairman and a secretary, A. B. Lyons. 
of Michigan, being elected chairman, and 
C. B. Lowe, of Pennsylvania, secretary of 
the Section. 


A paper on “Colleges and Attendance 
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any institution which failed to put the 
student in a position to understand these 
operations fell short of performing its 
duty. 

T. D. Reed, of Montreal, read a paper 
on “The Elements in Pharmaceutical 
Teaching,” which brought out a warm 
discussion participated in by Messrs. 
Remington, Diller, Schulze and Stevens. 

“Pharmaceutical Education” was the 
title of a paper presented in brief ab- 
stract by Prof. E. H. Bartley, of New 
York. In discussing this paper Charles 
Caspari, Jr., spoke of the necessity for a 
close scrutiny of the apprentices received 
in the retail store. The following papers 
were read by title and referred to the 
Committee on Publication: 
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“Final Examinations,” by L. E. Sayre; “The 
School of Practical Experience,” by E. L. Patch; 
“Physics the Foundation of Pharmaceutical Peda- 





gogics,” by Joseph Feil; “Outline of a Course 
in Organic Chemistry for Beginners,” by F. J. 
Walling 


A. R. L. Dohme, of 
sented a paper on “Secretionary Analysis 
and Bacteriological Examinations by 
Pharmacists.” In discussing this paper 
Dr. Bartley said that he regretted that he 
had not read from his own paper in full, 
since one portion of it covered almost ex- 
actly the same ground as that covered by 
Dr. Dohme. He could not, however, 
agree to the a of the au- 
thor in full, as he d id not think that bac- 
teriology was exactly the proper field for 
the activity of “a pharmacist, since the 
danger of the heen cep of pathologic 
bacteria through careless handling was 
so great as to make it undesirable to place 


3altimore, pre- 
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these bacteria in the hands of any except 
most careful experts. 

The author had referred to the fact that 
some physicians had developed a very 
considerable practice as bacteriological 
experts and cited this as one of the evi- 
dences of the need that existed for some- 
one to undertake diagnostic works of all 
kinds. 

H. P. Hynson said that while he dis- 
liked to disagree with the author of the 
paper, he believed it would not do to 
overlook the possible disadvantage to the 
pharmacist which might ensue upon his 
being brought into direct rivalry with 
those physicians who were making a spe- 
cialty of this kind of work, as he con- 
sidered it would prejudice the medical 
profession in general against any pharma- 
cist who undertook it. 

Professor Scoville, of Boston, agreed 
with the author that there was a ‘good 
field in diagnostic work for the expert 





pharmacist, but he also agreed with Pro- 
fessor Bartley in disapproving of the ex- 
tension of the work to cover bacteriology. 
As a reason for this objection he stated 
that there were practically four diseases 
only which were capable of bacteriological 
diagnosis. One of these is tuberculosis, the 
bacillus of which is comparatively easily 
detected, but to do this satisfactorily re- 
quires not only a fairly good knowledge 
of bacteriological and microscopical tech- 
nique, but also requires the use of an oi} 
immersion lens which costs $25 to $50, in 
addition to the usual outfit. Others, he 
said, asserted that they could get satisfac- 
tory results without the use of an oil im- 
mersion lens, but he did not feel justified 
in accepting any diagnosis made without 
the aid of this apparatus. The diphtheria 
bacillus is so difficult of certain detection 
that differences constantly arise between 
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even those who have ample opportunities 
of becoming experts in the matter of its 
recognition. Typhoid bacillus is also dif- 
ficult to recognize to a certainty. An- 
thrax, the last of the four diseases referred 
to, is so very rare that no druggist could 
make a livelihood in detecting the bacillus, 
nor in fact was it probable that he would 
have sufficient experience to become at all 
expert. Phthisis, in his opinion, was 
probably the only one of the four in which 
there was any practical field for druggist 
bacteriologists. 

In closing the discussion it was point- 
ed out by the author that he had in view 
in his paper the pharmacist of the future. 
It would be folly for any school to un- 
dertake the teaching of bacteriology on 
a cheap plan.  Bacteriologists must 
either be experts or failures, and a cheap 
bacteriologist was worse than useless. 
There was, or soon would be, a field for 
a certain number, at least, of experts in 





this line, as shown by the fact that one 
pharmacist whom he knew earned on an 
average $13 a day from this work. 

The hour growing late, a vote of 
thanks was moved the author of the fol- 
lowing papers, which were read by title 
and referred to the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 

“The Care and Control of Prescriptions,” by 
J. M. Good; “Simplified Orthography,” by S. 
Ww. W pong ge ‘Poison; Its Legal DeGaition and 
Sale,” by F. H. Freericks; “Practical Pharma- 
ceutical Legislation,” H. S. Webster; “Pharma- 
ceutical Education, Examinations, and the Pres- 
ent and Future State of Pharmacy,” Alfred B. 
ert “The U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the 
Medical Profession,” F. E. Stewart; “The Lead- 
ership of the Pharmacopoeia,” Wilbur L. Sco- 
ville 

The newly elected officers, A. B. Lyons 
and C. B. Lowe, were duly installed, af- 
ter which the final session of the Section 
on Education and Legislation adjourned. 
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CLOSING GENERAL SESSION. 
Saturday Afternoon. 


The final general session of the Asso- 
ciation was convened at 3 p. m., Presi- 
dent Whitney in the chair. The min- 
utes of the council and of the previous 
session were read and approved. 


pe of Committee on National Legislation. 


W. S. Thompson, of Washington, sub- 
mitted his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee to whom was referred the report 
of the Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, as follows: 


Your committee, after due consideration of the 
able report submitted by the Special Committee 
on National Legislation through its chairman 
begs leave to urge upon the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association the following course of 
action: 

First. The continuance of this committee as 
at present constituted for the further prose- 
cuting of the work so intelligently begun. 
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Second. The appointment of a special com- 
mittee on nomenclature to co-operate with a sim- 
ilar committee appointed by the Section on Phar- 
macy, Materia Medica and Therapeutics of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


_Third. The adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 
Whereas, The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 


ciation is ‘keenly mindful of the abuses engen- 
dered by the tax and indulgent patent laws of 
the United States, rendering possible the ex- 
ploitation of the public, the medical profession 
and the drug trade; and, 

Whereas, The granting of perpetual monopo- 
lies in registered or trade-marked names is a 
source of peculiar burden to and imposition upon 
the American public; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association approves and 
supports the position of its special Committee 
on National Legislation in respect to trade-marks 
and patents, that it protests against the granting 
of patents to medicinal substances, as such; that 
it regards as inimical to justice, to the progress of 
science and to public policy the creation of 
perpetual property in the names or appellations 
of medicines; that it invites the assistance of the 
Commission on United States Patents and 
Trade-Mark Laws, recently appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley, in the effort to investigate and 
remove existing abuses. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each commissioner, together with a copy 
of Dr, Stewart’s report. 


An Epitome of the National Formulary. 


The Special Committee on the report 
of the Committee of the National For- 
mulary submitted the following resolu- 
tion, endorsing the suggestion contained 
in that report: 

Resolved, That the Council be and is hereby 
authorized to publish an epitome of the National 
Formulary and to fix a price therefor. 


The International Pharmacopoeia. 


Joseph P. Remington submitted a re- 
port upon the Eighth International Phar- 
macopoeia Congress, which he had at- 
tended as a delegate from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, having been nominated to the 
State Department by the Association. 
The principal feature of the report was 
the fact that while the Congress appre- 
ciated very much indeed the liberality 
of this Association in donating the sum 
of $1,000 toward the expenses of the pub- 
lication of the Pharmacopoeia of Potent 
Remedies (Medicaments Heroique), the 
members deemed it inexpedient to confine 
the efforts of the Congress to the prepa- 
ration of the Pharmacopoeia so limited. 
He was still confident of their ability to 
procure the preparation and adoption of 
a truly universal pharmacopoeia. The 
report was accepted with the thanks of 
the Association, and upon motion of S. 
A. D. Sheppard the attitude of this As- 
sociation upon the question of Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia of Potent Rem- 
edies as enunciated at the Seventh In- 
ternational Congress was reaffirmed, and 
the action of the American delegates in 
adhering to the proposition that the do- 
nation from the Association was applica- 
ble only to a Pharmacopoeia of Potent 
Remedies was approved. 


For Our Island Territories. 


Caswell A. Mayo, of New York, moved 
that in view of the expansion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States through the 
brilliant victories of our army and navy, 
this Association formally request the 
President of the United States to appoint 
a commissioner to make a study of the 
conditions existing in the territory of 
Hawaii, the Province of Porto Rico and 
the islands of Luzon and Cuba, and to 
draft such laws for regulating the prac- 
tice of pharmacy in these several islands 
as may seem best calculated to conserve 
the public welfare, and that the secretary 
of this Association be instructed to com- 
municate the action of the Association to 
the President of the United States. 


The motion was adopted with acclaim. 
_Leo Eliel of Indiana stated he would 
like to direct the attention of the Associa- 
tion to the condition of the pharmacist in 
the army. 

In reply to this George F. Payne, of 
Atlanta, called Mr. Eliel’s attention to the 
work which had been done by the com- 
mittee of this Association upon this sub- 
ject. Dr. Payne, as chairman of this 
committee, proposed to lay the matter 
before the proper authorities with a view 
to securing the organization of a phar- 
maceut ical corps in the higher branches 
of the service, but retaining hospital stew- 
ardsin the battalion formation as they now 
exist. His plan was identical with that 
which has been set forth at different times 
in the editorial columns of the AMERICAN 
Drucaist. 

S. A. D. Sheppard read a resolution 
prepared by C. B. Lowe, of Pennsyl- 
vania, extending the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation to the citizens and pharmacists of 
Baltimore for the many courtesies and 
the hospitalities extended them. 

A. B. Lyons said that he thought the 
champion belt as local secretary which 
had been so long and honorably worn by 
President Whitney should be passed over 
to Local Secretary Hynson. 

Mr. Sheppard, in the interests not so 
much of the pleasure of the members, as 
of the benefit of the ‘Association by keep- 
ing them all together, referred in an ap- 
preciative manner to the refreshments 
which had been set for the members in 
the hall throughout the entire meeting, 
which had tended to keep the members 
from straggling off in search of eatables 
and drinkables. 

Joseph Lemberger, of Pennsylvania, 
spoke in appreciation of the ladies of 
Baltimore who had done so much for the 
entertainment of the members during 
their visit, and W. C. Alpers moved a 
vote of thanks to the institutions of learn- 
ing at Baltimore who had thrown open 
their doors to the members; to Professor 
Simon, who had acted as their guide, and 
to the press of the city, which had shown 
a courteous disposition towards the As- 
sociation during their stay in the city. 

S. Thompson, of Washington, and 
John F. Patton, of Pennsylvania, were 
appointed a committee to introduce the 
newly elected officers, each of whom on 
being introduced made suitable remarks, 
and the president elect, Charles A. 
Dohme, having taken the chair, the gen- 
eral sessions of the Association were ad- 
journed under an agreement that the so- 
cial sessions should be continued to the 
12th of the month. 


THE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The character of the badge which was 
prepared for the visitors by the local 
members, and which is shown in the in- 
itial letter on page 127, gives a clue to 
the feeling of hospitality and good cheer 
which pervaded the entire meeting. 
While the members were compelled to 
take the canvasback duck on faith, it 
being too early for that estimable bird, 
the crabs and the oysters were in abund- 
ant evidence, as well as diamond-back 
terrapin. It was not the inner man 
alone who was comforted through the ef- 
forts of the members, for the local com- 
mittee had provided an_ entertainment 
which embraced a very wide range. 
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On Monday evening, August 29th, the 
members were received by the president 
at Lehmann’s Hall, where later in the 
evening a delightful concert was rendered 
by the local members. 

The afternoon of Tuesday was devoted 
to a carriage ride to points of interest 
and through Druid Hill Park, this being 
probably one of the most beautiful nat- 
ural parks in the world, where art has 
done much to adorn nature and_ has 
taken advantage of every natural beauty. 
The afternoon and evening of Wednes- 
day were utilized by a sail on the Ches- 
apeake Bay down to Annapolis, where 
the State House and the Naval Acad- 
eny were visited. Owing, however, to 
the stringent regulations in force, the 
majority of the members had to content 
themselves with an exterior view of the 
Academy, which was a source of even 
greater regret to the local members than 
it was to the visiting members. All the 
members, however, had an_ opportunity 
of seeing some of 'the Spanish prisoners 
of war, and the young ladies of the party 
were unanimous in expressing the opin- 
ion that the younger officers were ‘too 
sweet for anything.” A large number 
of the members of the Association met 
Admiral Cervera and his son, and were 
very courteously received. The Admiral 
gladdened the hearts of many of the la- 
dies by inscribing his autograph on their 
cards. One druggist, S. Leroy Robinson, 
of Baltimore, was thoughtful enough to 
have with him a box of cigars, which he 
presented to the Admiral as a slight token 
of his appreciation of the courtesy shown 
to Lieut. Hobson. On Friday evening 
Professor William Simon lectured before 
the Association on liquid air, giving a 


number of demonstrations which were 
intensely interesting. Prof. Simon had 
secured an ample supply of the liquid 
from Charles E. Tripler, of New York, 
whose demonstration with this interest- 


ing fluid had been most fully described 
and illustrated in this journal some six 
months since. Later in the evening of 
Thursday the members were tendered a 
reception at the home of President-elect 
Charles E. Dohme, where his charming 
family extended a courteous welcome to 
all comers, and bound more tightly the 
ties of friendship with which they are 
connected with the Association. On 
Friday evening the members were given 
a chance to cool off by a trolley ride 
through the city and to the electric parks, 
where a really excellent and high-class 
vaudeville performance furnished enter- 
tainment for the evening. 

All of the entertainments were af- 
ranged by the local members and without 
any expense whatever on the part of the 
visitors, an innovation which was much 
appreciated by the visitors, but which 
will set a precedent that will tend to 
prevent the pharmacists in the smaller 
cities from inviting the Association to 
meet with them. 

The social features of the occasion 
which followed the adjournment of the 
business session consisted of excursions 
to Ocean City on Sunday, to Gettys- 
burg and the Blue Ridge Mountains on 
Monday and an excursion to Washing- 
ton and Mt. Vernon on Tuesday. Many 
of the members, however, were quite 
willing to forego the pleasures of these 
outings to escape the oppressive heat, 
which throughout the week made it dif- 
ficult for the members to enjoy in a 
proper spirit the many courtesies ex- 
tended to them. 
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Papers and Essays 
PRESENTED AT BALTIMORE. 


THE COTTONSEED OIL INDUSTRY 
IN GEORGIA. 
By JoserH JAcoss, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


I have thought that our Association, in 
this section especially, might profitably 
from year to year devote some of its time 
to the consideration of some of the in- 
dustries that produce the articles that 
form or which might form the subject 
matter of the drug trade, directly or in- 
directly. 

In the present paper I shall endeavor to 
give some account .of the cottonseed oii 
industry, confining the statistical por- 
tion of the article mainly to my own 
State, Georgia, as this is one of the typi- 
cal Southern States, and what is said in 
that connection is measurably true of the 
other Southern States of our Union; 
though the industry is by no means con- 
fined to the South. 

While the Southern States of our coun- 
try now principally supply the world 
with cotton, the cultivation of the plant 
is not at all confined to that section. 
Egypt, India, Australia, portions of 

hina, and many of the States of South 
America, as well as many of the islands 
of the seas, cultivate the variety of the 
gossypium plant known by the common 
English name “cotton.” 

There are some who suppose that the 
use of cotton as a material for fabrics 
began with the introduction of slavery 
in this country, but the history of the 
plant shows that many of the ancient na- 
tions were skilled in the weaving of cloths 
from this fleece of the fields, and authori- 
tative writers state that long before the 
Christian era, the older peoples of the 
East could weave it into filmy fabrics of 
far more delicate texture than even those 
of the finest of this day. 

It is said that the value of the seed 
known to the ancients was both in the 
oil and the meal; that the oil was used, 
but not for its edible purposes, and that 
the crushed seed were fed to their cattle. 
The Chinese, it is related, expressed the 
oil from cotton seed at least 500 years be- 
fore Christ. 

In England there are now about 
25 oil mills in operation, consuming prin- 
cipally black seed of the sea-island plant 
transported in ships from Egypt, and the 
Hollanders are perhaps as largely en- 
gaged in the industry. The oil has been 
made in those countries for many years. 

The superiority of the oil made in our 
Southern States is due partly to the fact 
that the seeds can be secured fresh from 
the fields, near the oil plants, whereas in 
England and Holland some months are 
often required to bring them over in sail- 
ing vessels. Besides, the English and 
Holland oil is not so clear as ours, be- 
cause the seed there treated is Egyptian 
or a an, and is not decorticated, owing 
to the difficulty of picking it. Our cotton 
seed parts with its fibre more readily, and 
in every way yields better to treatment. 

The first mill for the manufacture of the 
oil in this country was perhaps the one 
near Columbia, S. C., mention of which 
is found as early as 1826; though it was 
probably operated prior to that date. One 
of the mills in New Orleans before the 
war used a 35 H. P. steam press, produc- 


ing 500 gallons of oil and five tons of oil 
cake a day. It required, as stated in the 
Southern Farmer and Planter, about 15 
tons of cotton seed to produce this 
amount of oil and cake, or each ton 
yielded about 40 gallons of oil and 700 
or 800 pounds of cake. In Memphis, 
Tenn., it was also made in large quanti- 
ties. At this period we find the following 
published statement of the uses of the 
oil: “This oil, refined by a secret process, 
is made of two qualities—the best used for 
illuminating and lubricating purposes and 
for currying leather, and the inferior for 
making soap equal to the palm soap.” 
Cottonseed cake was then considered of 
about equal value with flaxseed cake. 

Prior to the war the cotton seeds were 
very little used as a stock feed. Some 
farmers sparingly used them after boiling. 
They were abundantly applied as a ma- 
nure, but only in their uncrushed condi- 
tion. Browne, in his Field Book of Ma- 
nures, says: “They abound in a mild oil, 
and are ‘accounted very nutritious after 
the oil is expressed, a bushel of seeds 
weighing 30 pounds, and yielding 2} 
quarts of oil and 12} pounds of fine meal. 
The oil cake is very brittle, and breaks 
down much more readily ‘than linseed 
cake. The taste is not unpleasant, and 
it is stated it can be used with success in 
fattening stock.” 

In the Patent Office Reports, 1855, page 
234, can be found “some chemical re- 
searches on the seed of the cotton plant,” 
by Prof. Chas. T. Jackson. He refers to 
a patent taken out by D. W. Fesner for 
separating the “hulls” from the cotton- 
seed. Analyses are given of the oil, the 
seed, the cake, etc. Prof. Jackson em- 
ployed ether to separate the fixed oil, and 
it was found that 100 pounds of the dried, 
pulverized seed gave 40 per cent of pure 
fatty oil. The specific gravity of the oil 
is given as 0.923, which, he states, is the 
S. G. of pure whale oil. He recommend- 
ed its use for lubricating machinery, burn- 
ing in lamps, and for making soaps, and 
suggested its use as a substitute for ‘olive 
oil and use as a salad oil, it having no 
disagreeable odor or taste. On examin- 
ing the cottonseed oil cake he found that 
it possessed “a sweet and agreeable flavor, 
and was much more pure and clean than 
linseed oil cake.” One hundred grains of 
the seed leave 60 grains of the oil cake. 
This cake examined for sugar was found 
to contain 1.1 grains, and for gum 35 
grains. Iodine gave no proof of any 
starch in the cotton seed, nor in the oil 
cake. 

Since the war, the cottonseed oil indus- 
try of the South has grown to immense 
proportions. The number of mills has 
increased from four in 1867 to over 300 
at the present day. In 1872 the export of 
cotton oil only amounted to 4,900 barrels, 
in 1896 about 30,000 barrels, and the pres- 
ent product amounts to about 28,000,000 
gallons per annum, worth about 30 cents 
per gallon, causing the consumption of 
about 800,000 tons of cotton seed. The 
product goes to nearly every European 
port, to Africa, Australia, India, the South 
American Republics, West Indies, and 
Canary Islands and Japan. The Germans 
and Americans are said to prefer animal 
fats to vegetable oils, contrary to the 
taste of all other civilized people. The 
capacity of the various mills varies from 


a consumption of 250 tons a day by the 
larger mills to 15 tons by the smaller. 
The total capacity of the Georgia mills is 
about 2,000 tons a day, which, if run on 
full time, would consume more than the 
total seed product of that State if ail were 
available; but the fact is that much of the 
seed used by the Georgia mills is brought 
from Alabama, Mississippi, Florida and 
the Carolinas. The annual output of 
Georgia from the 200,000 tons of seed is 
about 150,000 pounds of oil, 70,000 tons otf 
meal, 8,000 bales of linters, and 80,000 
tons of hulls. The average value of the 
annual product is about $2,750,000. 

I have thus endeavored to give some of 
the facts connected with cottonseed oil, 
its history and its quantity and produc- 
tion, in the hope that our trade may find 
it a profitable product to deal in. I will 
now enumerate some of the uses to which 
it has been applied, hoping that they may 
suggest others even more in line with our 
especial interests. 

The principal use to which it is put is 
for food purposes. The claim that it is 
more healthful than many animal fats has 
been largely responsible for its extensive 
adoption in this connection. Nearly 
seven-eighths of the 28,000,000 gallons pro- 
duced per annum probably find their way 
into “refined lard,” and salad and cooking 
oil. It is used for illuminating, in the 
manufacture of bolts and nuts; for all 
kinds of soap, bath, laundry, and toilet 
soap. It is used as a substitute for olive 
oil as an emulsion in medicine; it has 
been prescribed as a substitute for cod 
liver oil, and for olive oil in packing sar- 
dines, and in many other ways. It is said 
that its non-drying properties debar its 
use as a wood filler, or for stuffing hides 
in making morocco and other leathers. 
No treatment has as yet been discovered 
which will give it the “drying” properties 
of a good menstruum for paints. Asa 
soap for woolen mills, it has been exten- 
sively adopted in America, England and 
Scotland. 

As an illuminant, a writer claims that 
its place is midway between sperm and 
lard oil. It can be burned alone or mixed 
with petroleum. On the coast of Maine 
there are a number of establishments 
shipping “sardines” and “shadines,”’ 
which are said to be cooked and then 
placed in boxes containing cottonseed oil: 
and it has been charged that of the im- 
mense quantity of sardines exported from 
France and other European countries, 
largely more than three-fourths are now 
treated with cottonseed oil instead of 
olive oil, as was formerly the exclusive 
practice. It has been suggested that the 
oil could be used in candle-making and 
for steel tempering. 

By the time of the next meeting of our 
Association, I trust that this abundant 
and interesting American product may 
be fully treated by some of our members 
in a paper from a scientific standpoint, in 
which many new and valuable pharmacal 
uses may. be pointed out. 


NOTE ON “GOGO,” A PHILIPPINE 
ISLAND DRUG. 
By E. H. Gane, Pu.C., 
New York City. 

Some time ago I received from a New 
York shipping merchant a package con- 
taining a fibrous vegetable drug, labeled 
“Gogo Root,” with an inquiry as to its 
medicinal and market value. 

Not being familiar with the drug, I 
made inquiries as to its origin, and was 
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informed that it came from the Philippine 
Islands, and had been presented to the 
merchant by a ship’s captain with the rec- 
ommendation that it was an_ infallible 
remedy for dandruff of the scalp, and for 
skin diseases. 

The “gogo-root,” so-called, was in long 
flattened pieces, three to four feet in 
length, and two to four inches wide, of a 
brick-red color, of very fibrous nature, 
interspersed with long, tough woody 
strings. brief examination soon 
showed the term root to be a misnomer, 
as the material was evidently of stem 
origin. Microscopical examination of the 
long woody strings showed these to con- 
sist of the wood vessels, some of which 
were of enormous size and length. The 
size of these vessels is, indeed, one of the 
characteristics of the plant. 

But little literature on the drug could 
be found, and none on the constituents of 
the plant. The only publication mention- 
ing it under its native name is “Dalzell 
& Gibson’s Bombay Flora,” part 1, page 
84, where it is noted that “gogo” is the 
native name for the fibrous portion of the 
trunk of Entada Scandens Benth. N. O. 
Leguminosae. The plant from which 
“gogo” is derived is described in Dymock 
& Warden’s Pharmacographia Indica as 
a gigantic climbing shrub, chiefly noted 
for the size of its legumes, which are sev- 
eral feet long. The seeds are of a large 
size, heart-shaped, flattened and about two 
inches in diameter, and contain 7 per cent 
of a neutral, turbid, pale yellow, viscid oil 
with traces of saponin (Moss; Pharm. 
Journal, vol. 18, 1887). The seeds have 
been found admixed with Calabar beans, 
from which, however, they can readily be 
distinguished (Day, Western Druggist, 
March, 1898). They are reputed to pos- 
sess emetic properties, but according to 

various authorities are roasted and eaten 
in the Islands of Java, Sumatra and the 
Philippines. 

The plant has the reputation of pos- 
sessing emetic properties. Horsfield says 
that this plant is used as an emetic in 
the Island of Java, but he does not state 
what part is employed. Ainslie notices it 
under its Javanese name of Gandoo, and 
remarks that it is the Mahapus-woela of 
the Cingalese, and the Faba Marina of 
Rumphius. The Lepchas and other hill 
tribes use the seeds as a soap to wash 
their hair, and as a food after they have 
been roasted and soaked in water. (Dy- 
mock & Warden.) 

A letter addressed to Professor Dean C. 
Worcester. of the University of Michigan, 
who has traveled extensively in the East, 
brought the following reply: 

“The sample you send seems to be ‘go- 
go,’ but you are quite right in thinking it 
not a root. Gogo grew abundantly in 
Mindoro, as well as other islands which I 
visited. It is obtained by scraping the 
bark from the stem of one of the forest- 
creepers, and pounding what remains. I 
am not enough of a botanist to give you 
any assistance in identifying the plant 
from which it is obtained. 

“Although I have seen it in use times 
enough, and have had it pointed out by 
my men in the jungle, I never gave it any 
special attention, and can add nothing to 
what you already know as to the uses to 
which it is put by the natives. They wash 
their hair with it, likewise their bodies. 
More than this I do not know.” 

Dalzell & Gibson say that an infusion 
of the spongy fibres is used with advan- 
tage for various affections of the skin in 
the Philippines. 


The drug itself possesses an acrid, burn- 
ing taste when chewed, and when swal- 
lowed causes considerable nausea, which 
would probably lead to active emesis if 
enough of the powder were taken. 

A detailed examination of the drug was 
carried out, the fibrous material being re- 
duced to powder and extracted with the 
usual solvents. The residues, after evap- 
oration of the solvent, were then ex- 
amined with a view to determining the 
active ingredient. 

The extractive matter removed by 
petroleum spirit and ether was extremely 
small, considerably less than 1 per cent, 
and examination found it to contain noth- 
ing of interest. 

The alcohol extracted about one per 
cent of solid matter, which consisted of 
resinous and coloring substances and a 
little saponin. No alkaloidal or glucoidal 
substance was detected. 

As the drug evidently contained con- 
siderable amounts of saponin, an attempt 
was made to determine this constituent 
quantitatively, as the preliminary exam- 
ination showed this, in all probability, to 
be the active ingredient. The process 
adopted was that of Proctor, which con- 
sists in exhausting with dilute alcohol (60 
per cent), concentrating the extract and 
washing with ether to remove fixed oil, 
etc. The extract is then precipitated by 
a mixture of alcohol, three parts, and 
ether one part. The crude saponin which 
falls is then purified by solution in water 
and reprecipitation. By this method the 
drug was found to yield 0.56 per cent of 
saponin. This substance readily hydro- 
lyzed under the action of dilute acids and 
appeared identical with the saponin ob- 
tained from quillaia bark. Nothing fur- 
ther of any interest could be obtained 
from this drug. 

The active ingredient appears to be 
saponin, which is doubtless responsible 
for the emetic and other effects claimed 
for this plant. The curative powers of the 
drug, in diseases of the skin, are probabiy 
not greater than those of ordinary soap 
and water, the lack of which is responsible 
for so many of these affections in Eastern 
climates. 


CHANGES IN THE DRUG BUSINESS. 
By JosepH JAcoBs, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


On the 4th day of January, 1898, I mail- 
ed a copy of the following circular letter 
to six hundred druggists, mainly mem- 
bers of the Association, but some to drug- 
gists in retirement who are not mem- 
bers: 


Dear Sir:—It has occurred to me that it 
might be interesting and profitable for us 
to look back over our experiences of the past 
one, two or three decades in the drug trade, 
and see what changes in methods have oc- 
curred, and, by comparison of ideas, we may 
discover some abandoned practices that were 
good and profitable, and which might again 
be used by ourselves and others in the retail 
business. To the end of preparing a paper 
to be read at the Baltimore meeting, based 
on such data, I beg that you will a me by 
writing out your experiences in this connec- 
tion and sending to me at your earliest con- 
venience. 

With view to suggesting such matters as it 
might seem could be profitably considered in 
the preparation of such a paper, I append th: 
following: 

1. What changes in the method of conduct- 
ing the drug business have occurred since 
you began business? 

2. In each change noted, state the time 

made in your locality, the reason the same 
was made, and your criticism of the new 
method. 

3. Give criticism of the comparative cost 
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and trouble and expense of the old and new 
methods, and statement of the relative profit 
or loss in the same. 

4. Give as minute description as possible 
of the differences in the character of mer- 
chandise sold by druggists, say, ten, twenty 
or thirty years ago, and during the interven- 
ing periods. 

5. In stating the reasons for the changes 
in your locality, state any local conditions 
that may have been, at the time, the cause of 
the change. 

6. State anything further in this connection 
you may deem of interest. 


In response to these requests, I re- 
ceived replies from less than ten per cent 
of the druggists to whom they were made, 
and a few unfulfilled promises to reply. 

I present a summary of these replies, 
with occasional extracts from them. 


Changes in Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, in the ’40s, with one- 
fourth its present population, had four 
times as many wholesale drug houses as 
it has to-day, though one of its present 
firms does as much in sales as a half 
dozen did in those days. The great 
change toward concentration in that lo- 
cality occurred in the ’60s, when every 
wholesale house, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, began to send out traveling 
salesmen. Previous to this time it was 
customary for buyers to make semi-an- 
nual trips to the great Eastern centres and 
personally inspect the markets. The sys- 
tem of drummers had been in use in other 
branches of trade, and some of these 
branches were encroaching on the drug 
lines; so, very naturally, the druggist fol- 
lowed. 

Another change was in the administra- 
tive department, which occurred in the 
latter part of the ’60s. Previously the ap- 
prentice system prevailed in almost all oc- 
cupations, and continued in the drug 
trade long after it was given up in the 
others. Not that there were any formal 
indentures, but there was usually a verbal 
agreement to remain four years, which 
was almost universally kept. During our 
civil war, the young men became restless, 
and so, after two years, boys from the 
country were relied on—boys who wished 
one or two years of experience and then 
to take a course at the college. 

Rents, labor and everything were 
cheaper in the ’40s and ’50s than after- 
ward; but the troubles of the pharmacist 
were not then lessened by telegraphic, 
stenographic and telephone facilities. An 
estimate of the cost of doing business at 
this period gives it at three to five per 
centum on what would now be considered 
a small volume, and the gross profits 
ranged anywhere from thirty to forty-five 
per centum. There are as many as five 
articles kept in stock now for one kept 
then. The larger proportion of these is 
comprised of proprietary articles. In the 
forties there were not exceeding one hun- 
dred current patent medicines, while to- 
day they are estimated by some as high 
as five thousand. 

In those days the cross-roads-store 
wants were amply supplied with the old 
English remedies, such as Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, Bateman Drops, Turlington ‘ Bal- 
sam, Dewees’ Carminative, etc., which 
seemed to cover all the ills of humanity, 
and which every druggist made and put 
up for himself. The literary matter on 
the wrappers was as bold and empiric as 
that of to-day. The general sales were of 
the crude drugs and standard chemicals. 

What is true of Philadelphia in these re- 
spects is true of the other great centres of 
distribution. 

During 1860-1870 nearly every large 
drug house established a laboratory, and 
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put on the market a line of specialties of 
its own. 

In the dispensing trade, the old-time 
soda fountain occupied a very modest 
corner, instead of often being a main fea- 
ture as now. The retailer who first intro- 
duced cigars in the community was con- 
sidered a great innovator. In those days 
the Government had not availed itself ot 
the druggist’s services in distributing post- 
age stamps, nor had the druggist invaded 
the provinces of the confectioner, the 
grocer, the silver-ware man and the fancy 
goods dealer. On the other hand, the 
department store and cutter had not made 
inroads on the druggist. 

Powdered drugs were avoided for fear 
of adulteration. In nearly every store 
could be seen the hard-worked apprentice 
making up Cook’s pills, compound cath- 
artic pills, mercurial ointment, and attend- 
ing to the stone jars in which tinctures 
were made by maceration. 


Old-Time Patents. 


Among the patent medicines sold in the 
’50s may be enumerated pain killer, mus- 
tang liniment, Ayer’s, Jayne’s and Lou- 
don’s family remedies, Townsend's sarsa- 
parilla, Wistar’s balsam of wild cherry, 
Winslow’s soothing syrup. 

S. P. Townsend was the first patent 
medicine man perhaps who pursued a 
course of general advertising in this coun- 
try. These medicines were left on com- 
mission, and once or twice a year agents 
came through the country to take stock, 
collect for goods sold, and leave new sup- 
plies. 


Prescriptions Were Few and Far Between, 


most of the physicians having offices in 
which they carried a stock of medicines 
and had their students prepare their pres- 
criptions. Now and then there came a 
demand for some old remedial agent like 
theriac, reminding of the time of Hilde- 
gard. The doctors of those days fre- 
quently prescribed infusions and decoc- 
tions, and these generally to be sent out 
in large bottles, giving the opportunity 
for a good profit. Calomel was generally 
prescribed in doses of from 20 to 30 
grains, but quinine scarcely ever in larger 
doses than two grains. 

The principal wants of the physicians 
were calomel, aromatic sulphuric acid, 
rhubarb, jalap, ipecac, quinine, but not 
much of the latter, as they all generally 
used cinchona bark (both red and yellow), 
gentian, colombo, quassia and aloes, and 
some antimonal wine. These seemed to 
be nearly the extent of their materia 
medica in many localities. Of course, 
there were some educated men and some 
pharmacists in those days, but most of 
those engaged in the drug trade were 
mere merchants. There were very few 
stores outside of the cities and large 
towns, and these were always connected 
with the sale of some other class of goods. 
One of my correspondents says that he 
can now look back with amusement in re- 
membering how the physician connected 
with his father’s store would prescribe for 
some ailment of a visitor, then proceed to 
measure out a quart of pegs for a shoe- 
maker and promptly turn to wrap up a 
pound of mackerel for another buyer. In 
all this, he says, the profits were very 
small, and no man could live on his drug 
trade alone, when whisky sold at 6} cents 
a quart, and tinctures at 3 cents an ounce. 
It must be remembered that alcohol could 
then be bought at 50 cents a gallon; while 
now the revenue tax is over $2. 

Before the aniline dyes were discovered, 


the druggist sold a great many dy estuffs, 
such as indigo, logwood, fustic, camwood 
and madder. 


Changes in 1865. 


About 1865, as well as during the war, 
the physicians had begun the practice, 
more generally, of writing prescriptions, 
and hence there was required a greater 
variety of drugs and very much larger 
stocks than formerly, and there was thus 
required greater knowledge and skill on 
the part of the druggist. The profits on 
prescriptions were limited only by con- 
science. Special stamp tax had more than 
doubled the price of alcohol and an equal 
increase in the cost of nearly every other 
ingredient entering into prescriptions, as 
well as the increase in the value of labor, 
caused higher prices to obtain. Drugs 
and medicines were easily ordered by 
mail, but the selection of druggists’ sun- 
dries and toilet articles had to be largely 
done by personal visits to market. Goods 
were bought generally in much larger 
quantities than now, the intention being 
to provide a year’s stock; and New York 
and Philadelphia were the markets where 
such purchases were principally made, 
while now many other points are in com- 
petition. The traveling salesman called 
with his sample cases so frequently that 
mail orders were less often sent, and the 
transportation facilities were so full that 
the amount of stock to be carried was 
much less than in former years. 

The officinal tinctures were then stand- 
ard medicines, all made from the crude 
drugs, the process being by maceration; 
but a little later Tilden & Co. came into 
the market with fluid extracts. 

One effect of these changes has been to 
lessen the labor of the pharmacist. Thirty 
minutes were often spent on a batch of 
pills which are now counted from a stock 
bottle and dispensed in a few moments. 

The sugar-coated pill and the elixir 
were the beginning of elegant pharmacy. 
These were crude and imperfect at first, 
but have each year improved. Concen- 
trated medicines have made doses of cer- 
tain size, but the retail pharmacist has 
suffered greatly from the fact that much 
labor that was required of him, and well 
-aid for, is now done in the large phar- 
maceutical laboratories. 

In Missouri. 

I have the following from a small Mis- 
souri town: “There is very little if any 
change in conducting the business since I 
began 18 years ago, at this place. Sales are 
somewhat smaller and profits cut down. 
Then, we occasionally sold a little job lot 
to country physicians; now we do not, 
wholesalers look up that trade. Eighteen 
years ago, I had a fine trade in combs, 
brushes, etc.; now the department stores 
get it. Coal oil and lubricating oil were 
at that time profitable articles for me; 
now I don’t handle them at all. Our 
drug stores then supplied the painters 
with all their supplies; now we furnish a 
very small part. Our physicians have 
stopped buying their supplies from us; 
the tablet makers have captured them 
‘soul and body.’ Even the grocers are 
handling sulphur, copperas, alum, rosin 
and other heavy goods of ours.” From 
1880 to 1890 there was a change in the 
methods of the physician from being 
strictly a prescriber to becoming a partial 
dispenser. The development of more rapid 
means of communication between the 
business centres and the suburban dis- 
tricts has had an effect in contracting the 
volume of trade, and also in reducing the 


profits which naturally followed, owing to 
sharper competition by rival houses. 

Every one who replied to the circular 
agreed that our pharmacists have made 
a mistake in relying too much on the 
manufacturers. The back room of the 
old-time store had much to be commend- 
ed, as it gave to apprentices a practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of com- 
pounds and manipulations, and was a 
source of good profit to the proprietor. 
Many have awakened to this fact, and, in- 
stead of dividing profits with the manu- 
facturers, are making their own general 
preparations and their own proprietary 
compounds. 

The average profits, as far as indicated, 
were, during the ’60s, 40 per cent; the 
’70s, 33 per cent; the ’80s, 30 per cent. At 
the present time, the expenses are agreed 
to be as great on a much larger volume, 
while the profits have been outdone from 
5 to 10 per cent. 


Prices Then and Now. 


To show the difference in the price of 
crude drugs, 1866-1898, I append an in- 
voice that was rendered by Burnham & 
Van Schaack, January 25, 1866, to E. M. 
Bray, of Joliet, Ill. The amount of the 
bill was $233.85, which at present market 
prices would be $157.92, a saving of over 
50 per cent: 











1866. 1898, 
Oil of origanum, pure .......... $1 20 tb $0 30 
Burgundy pitch ............ ‘i sf 
Common glue ......... sae | a 09 
Venice turpentine oe 50 “ 22 
Bromide of potash .. -- 1000z. 03 
Iodide of potash ...... ee 15 
Arnica flowers (bright) me 40 tb 11 
Chloride lime ......... . Big 03 
Grocer’s cream tartar i. 28 ‘* 16 
ee a ee ‘ .. 18 00 “ 1 30 
Iodide sulphur 75 oz. 30 
Fluid extract stillingia 4 86 tb 86 
ey valerian . 1 60 “‘ 79 
6 ae buchu .. 2 40 “‘ 113 
nf e cubeb 2 60 “* 1 58 
Gum camphor 1 30 “ 38 


Gum opium ... 
Acetate morphia eeeEe 


Commenting on the changes in our 
business, and making deductions there- 
from, the following are the main ideas ex- 
pressed: “The changes in the methods 
of conducting the drug business are prin- 
cipally the decline of the prescription de- 
partment, the introduction of the tablet 
triturate, the manufacture of physicians’ 
private recipes by the large manufactur- 
ing ‘ establishments, the preference of 
many physicians for the ready-made com- 
pounds, and the absorption of the de- 
partment stores of the line of goods gen- 
erally known as toilet, fancy and sun- 
dries.” I quote a large retailer during this 
period: “From 1880 to 1890, the physic- 
ians gradually changed from prescribers 
to partial dispensers. Besides this, the 
public began to fail to appreciate the 
character and quality of goods, in connec- 
tion with the price, and hence the phar- 
macist with a select and reliable line 
could not compete with the cheaper line 
offered by his  cut-price competitor.” 
“The loss in this class of trade has been 
partially offsct by the endeavor to increase 
the sale of our own compounds, of our 
own toilet necessaries, as well as pharma- 
ceutical preparations. In some cases the 
result has been satisfactory, as a better 
profit has been realized on a less invest- 
ment of capital.” 

In regard to local conditions, the rea- 
sons are summed up as follows: Rapid 
communication between business centres, 
productive of civilization; the influence of 
the department stores, aided by the drug 
price-cutter and the apathy of the phar- 
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macist in not rising to meet the emer- 
gencies. 


Progress with Changed Conditions. 


To overcome these conditions many 
replies suggest that an effort be made 
to establish closer and more confidential 
relations with the physicians, endeavors 
to secure the confidence of the public by 
proving goods of your own manufacture 
to be reliable and meritorious, and by 
showing that the interest of the commun- 
ity is that of the pharmacists, and that 
they are prepared to advance that inter- 
est morally, professionally, and in all ma- 
terial affairs. 

One of my contributors to this paper 
thinks that a better class of men are en- 
gaged to-day in the drug business than 


would be more exacting in their require- 
ments. 

Another notes that the differences be- 
tween the time of the advent of the “cut- 
ter” and after it are not so well marked. 
He says that before the cutters’ time we 
had no immense retail pharmacies selling 
broken packages at wholesale prices, ex- 
cept to the retailer. Now they are planted 
in nearly every large city. Before, the 
retailer could make a living on a stock of 
$3,000, and cash sales of $10 a day. Now, 
it is impossible to do this, and adhere to 
the drug business proper. This revolu- 
tion, he says, has been brought about by 
the trade activity. Wide-awake business 
pharmacists discovered the way of snatch- 
ing trade, and took advantage of business 
opportunities in what the world calls a 














Maryland College of Pharmacy. 


ever before. He says that our pharma- 
ceutical colleges are turning out men bet- 
ter qualified than ever, that men in the 
drug business are more progressive, men 
of wider range of general information 
than nearly any other line of business, yet 
he deplores that their education and 
learning is only a satisfaction to them- 
selves, is hardly needed in the business, 
and very poorly rewarded. 

Another thinks there are too many 
drug stores, and cites the case of Chicago 
with 946 regularly opened establishments. 

This large number, he thinks, is partly due 
to the fierce competition among whole- 
sale establishments to enlarge trade, and 
suggests that the number could be mater- 
ially reduced if the Board of Pharmacy 


business-like way, which means with 
shrewdness. This business sagacity on 
the part of a few has, he says, invaded 
the ranks of the professional pharmacy. 
He concludes by saying that, unfortun- 
ately for them, there has not been dis- 
covered any financial self-protection 
against this apparently cruel invasion. 

As to changes in the drug business, 
most of the replies noted that those 
changes corresponded with thosethat have 
occurred in nearly every line of trade. 
Human progress means changing con- 
ditions that are of a permanent nature, 
are usually gradual, and so many cir- 
cumstances conspire to bring them about 
that it is almost impossible to fix the 
exact time or name the controlling final 
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cause. It is like trying to fix the chang- 
ing seasons, or to note the gradual ex- 
pansion of plant growth. 

The percentage of cost of conducting a 
business is influenced in an_ exact 
ratio to the extent of the expan- 
sion or contraction of that  busi- 
ness. Manufacturing enterprises of late 
have concentrated their forces and their 
capital, and processes have cheapened. In 
this change of condition many small pro- 
ducers have failed, but on the other hand 
the products to the general consumer 
have been cheapened. 


Competition Among Pharmacists and 
Physicians, 


like that among all other branches of 
human endeavor, has resulted in our edu- 
cational institutions increasing the num- 
ber of their graduates beyond the most 
liberal needs of the people, which has re- 
sulted in a greater or less degradation of 
= professions to the commercial stand- 
ard. 

The stock in the average pharmacy of 
to-day, much of it, is foreign to phar- 
macy, while the average physician is often 
merely a distributing agent for some 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. The com- 
mercial side of pharmacy is not likely to 
advance the scientific side. One devotee 
can only hope to receive his reward in 
dollars and cents; the other has to be con- 
tent with the praise of his benefited fel- 
low-men, with the chance of great riches 
and fame through some important world- 
benefiting discovery. 

This is the day of the specialist. The 
first-class business man in the drug line 
will make money, and his less gifted fel- 
low brother will not. He who originates 
and makes in his own laboratory a rem- 
edy to meet every reasonable want, pro- 
duces what he sells, and then has the abil- 
ity and tact to sell such articles, is bound 
to survive. They who have followed this 
policy have felt but lightly the pressure 
of hard times. The commercial side of 
pharmacy affords as good a field for mer- 
chandising as any other business, and he 
who has the talent for trade can develop 
it with as sure an expectation of reward 
in the drug business as the average suc- 
cessful man in any other branch of com- 
merce. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL EX- 
PERIENCE. 


Written for the Juniors, 


By E. L. Patcn, 


Boston, Mass. 


Much has been said concerning the re- 
lation of practical experience to the so- 
called theoretical school training in pre- 
paring for a pharmaceutical career. Not 

a little of this seems to have been actu- 
ated by the prejudice of past methods 
rather than inspired by observation of 
present conditions and the lessons of real 
experience. 

The demand is to place pharmacy upon 
the plane of a pure profession, yet the 
effort to give the novice the same thor- 
ough preliminary training that the law- 
ver, the physician and the theologian 
must have before entering upon their 
practical experience is discredited. 

To be sure, experience is often lauded 
as the best teacher, but her worth depends 
upon her lessens and upon the receptivity 
of her pupil. She is as apt to teach les- 
sons that were better never learned, as 
to teach those of practical value. Unless 
they are guided by correct theory, her 
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book had better remain closed. Thou- 
sands of young men have experienced 
the bad effects of acquiring wrong habits 
of thought and action—have even tasted 
the bitterness that iollows the indulgence 
in vice or the thwarting of their advance- 
ment by yielding to a spirit of indifference 
and love of ease and pleasure, but how 
many are taught by the experience to 
throw off the yoke, assert their manhood 
and re-win the lost field of struggle? 

Is not experience the forger of habit 
and does not unwise experience hang to 
one like a ball and chain to a criminal, 
preventing the restoral of a shattered ideal 
or the creation of a new one? Is it not 
better to be thoroughly drilled in cor- 
rect theory and a habit of observation that 
will enable one to avoid misleading ex- 
perience and to move continuously along 
the way of actual service and real suc- 
cess? Common sense says yes, even if 
prejudice curls the lip. 

As in life, so in pharmacy, there are 
many experiences at the outset that are 
calculated to check advance, to so dwarf 
and belittle the calling in the eyes of the 
new aspirant as to prevent his rising 
above the level of his surroundings. How 
many students have said to me, “what is 
the use of my learning all this, they never 
need or use it in the store where I am 
employed?” 

Following this question in many cases 

came a drop to the low level of working 
for rank only, or the lower one of acquir- 
ing that which seemed practical in the 
narrow vision of the questioner, measured 
by the boundary of immediate environ- 
ment; while no word of encouragement 
could arouse a purpose to store up prin- 
ciples of knowledge, to strengthen the 
mind and to control action on a higher 
plane in an unknown future. The same 
young men, kept from the unfortunate if 
not erroneous teachings of a narrow prac- 
tical experience, might have been inspired 
to strive for the high ideal of a perfect 
training for an important cailing, and 
under such impulse have acquired a dis- 
cipline of mind, a steadiness of purpose, a 
thoroughness of manipulative skill, and a 
mastery of the right tneory on which all 
legitimate and proper practice is based, 
that would have permanently fixed their 
place in the vanguard of their calling, 
sustained by their increased resourceful- 
ness on each occasion of a new experi- 
ence. 

If unable to locate in pharmacy free 
from the blight of prejudice and an un- 
just public suspicion classing them as 
dram sellers, drink mixers, petty mer- 
chants and panderers to the depravity of 
snuff dippers, morphine users, cocaine 
victims and ether snuffers, they would 
not drop to the level an improper pub- 
lic sentiment would consign them to, but 
would rise so far above it as to prove its 
falsity, or would step forward into a med- 
ical career doubly equipped for success- 
ful service. 

These preliminary thoughts might be 
enlarged upon to practical purpose, but 
enough has been said to convey our 
thought that correct theory should pre- 
cede correct practice, and in a rambling 
sort of way, we will call attention to some 
experiences which are, and some which 
are not, practical. 

It is good in theory to acquire habits 
of industry, promptness, neatness, accur- 
acy and politeness, and any young 
man having an employer who insists rig- 
idly upon their practice should be grate- 
ful for his good fortune. 

It is not practical to know the little 


that is dangerous. Such an attitude leads 
the clerk to criticise the prescription, to 
neglect study, and to become over- offic- 
ious. This is illustrated by a recent ex- 
perience in our city, when a young lady 
customer calling for a prescription con- 
taining copaiba, was insulted by the fa- 
miliar remarks of the clerk. Had he more 
than the little knowledge that is danger- 
ous, he would have known that copaiba 
is used for chronic dysentery, for hem- 
orrhoids, for chronic bronchitis and other 
troubles besides that one uppermost in his 
mind. Lacking this knowledge, his in- 
sulting insinuations to a chaste, high- 
minded and spirited young lady cost him 
his situation, and may cost still more in 
the future. 

It is practical to cleanse dishes and ap- 
paratus as soon as used, and not permit 
the formation of hard residues from the 
evaporation of any remaining liquid; yet 
how often this is neglected at the cost 
of much subsequent annoyance and loss 
of time! 

It is not practical to place steel spatulas 
in the sink after using, often causing them 
to discolor or rust, impairing their 
smoothness and their strength. They 
should be cleansed as soon as used. 

Some of these points considered of 
minor importance may result in large 
savings in the course of a long experi- 
ence. As the student listens to his teach- 
ers, such suggestions may appear theo- 
retical, but he can convert such theory 
into practice to great advantage. The 
relation of the teacher’s theory to the 
student’s practice may be illustrated. 

The lecturer stated that calcium chlor- 
ide was a type of deliquescent bodies. 
The meaning of the term was given and 
illustrated, and a list supplied of sub- 
stances belonging to this class. Later on 
came a classification of the materials 
called for in pill form, and a classification 
of excipients, telling what were best ab- 
sorbents, what best to use as mere dilu- 
ents, and what to give proper cohesive- 
ness and plasticity. Then came instruc- 
tion in the theory of pill coating and in 
the practice of gelatin coating. A pre- 
scription is written, calling for seventy-five 
grains of calcium chloride in sixty salol 
coated pills. Let me tell you its experi- 
ence. Druggist number one telephones 
to every wholesaler in town to ascertain 
if they have a stock pill of 14 grain of 
calcium chloride, salol coated, made by 
any manufacturer. Failing to find such, 
he returns the prescription to the patient 
with the information that the article called 
for cannot be obtained. 

Druggist number two, remembering the 
very deliquescent character of the calcium 
chloride, informs the customer that the 
pill will not keep if it is made. The pa- 
tient, after visiting several stores and be- 
coming about convinced that the special- 
ist he has paid a ten-dollar fee to is an 
ignoramus, at least so far as pharmacy is 
concerned, stumbles upon a theoretical 
college boy. As soon as he reads the 
prescription, the three lectures, “Deli- 
quescence, Pill Making and Pill Coat- 
ing,” come to mind. To his 75 grains of 
calcium chloride, he adds an equal weight 
of powdered althaea and two-thirds of its 
weight of powdered acacia. If it is a 
damp day he will add two or three drops 
of water; if a dry day, ten or more. As 
soon as made he will impale the pills 
upon the needles of the coating machine, 
and subsequently dip them in melted salol 
contained in a short straight tube placed 
in a water bath. After dipping sufficiently 
he will touch the needle holes with a 


camel-hair brush dipped in the melted 
salol. He will not melt fifty cents’ worth 
of salol in an open capsule, and placine 
this capsule in direct contact with flame, 
decompose the salol. His lecture upon 
the fusing point, and his classified table, 
will remind him that salol fuses at the 
low temperature of 110° F. At once he 
has re-established the faith of the patient 
in his physician and convinced him that 
he should bring his prescriptions to the 
store where he is employed, if he would 
save time and annoyance. 

It seemed a small matter that the stu- 
dent was told to remove all spiculae of 
glass from a bottle before placing a chem- 
ical solution in it; but when several bot- 
tles have been returned whose contents 
were decomposed or precipitated by the 
roughness of the interior of the bottle, 
it becomes a practical suggestion. To 
the student it appeared an over-refinement 
of theory to be told to use porcelain shot 
in removing precipitates, or if lead shot 
was used, to remove all adhering lead 
from the surface of the bottle by rinsing 
with a little nitric acid; but when he has 
had one or two serious experiences from 
failure to observe this precaution the 
theory becomes practical. 

The statement that gentian, dandelion 
and some other drugs contain sugar, and 
in manipulating them care should be ex- 
ercised to prevent fermentation, assumes 
a practical character when the acid in a 
solid extract has decomposed a pill mass 
containing it, reflecting upon one’s knowl- 
edge and skill unfavorably. 

The statement that glycerin is hygros- 
copic assumes practical value when one 
has compared the keeping qualities of ex- 
tracts containing it with those free from 
it. The possibility of solid extracts con- 
taining copper from being made in cop- 
per pans, ceases to be a theory after a 
spatula previously moistened or dipped in 
acidulated water has been allowed to re- 
main in contact with the extract for a few 
hours and upon removal found to be 
coated with copper. The suggestion not 
to fill shelf bottles too full and to avoid 
fixing too firmly in place the stoppers of 
those containing gaseous solutions or 
volatile liquids, becomes practical after 
an increase in the atmospheric tempera- 
ture has caused an expansion of the liquid 
or a disengagement of gas, resulting in 
the bursting of the container with dam- 
age to the fixtures and the neighboring 
stock. 

The warning not to tightly bottle a 
prescription in which there is a reaction 
until such reaction is entirely over, may 
have been passed by unheeded; but after 
a cough mixture containing ammonium 
carbonate and syrup of squill explodes, 
or one containing fresh spirit of nitrous 

ether, fluid extract of buchu and fluid ex- 

tract of uva ursi, or one containing fresh- 
ly prepared neutral mixture, or one with 
recently made nitrohydrochloric acid 
bursts in the hands or pocket of a cus- 
tomer or upon a parlor shelf, care is ex- 
ercised to prepare such mixtures in a 
broad, shallow vessel, using the extended 
surface, shallow depth and constant tri- 
turation to favor the escape of the gen- 
erated gas and to guard against their be- 
ing bottled before the reaction is over. 

Do not. as did one, place an ounce of 
sodium bicarbonate and six drachms of 
salicylic acid in a mortar and add all at 
once six ounces of water, then when the 
mixture effervesced and flowed out of the 
mortar over the counter, try again by put- 
ting similar ingredients in a quart bottle, 
tying in the stopper, and giving it to an- 
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other to shake, with the result of an ex- 
plosion, causing serious loss and damage. 
Place the solids in a mortar and add the 
liquid very slowly, controlling the re- 
action. 

The statement that density of precipi- 
tation is controlled by density of solution, 
and that an excess of alkali dissolves 
many alkaloids and decomposes others, 
may have had no practical value in the 
lecture room; but when a 40 per cent loss 
is made in separating an alkaloid, or fail- 
ure is met in assay processes from neg- 
lect to take these statements into ac- 
count, they assume a commercial im- 
portance. 

But theory and fact must be practically 
applied. We have known a graduate in 
pharmacy to condemn a select iodide of 
sodium and pronounce it bromide. Scrut- 
iny of his method revealed the fact that 
instead of adding chlorine water to a five 
per cent solution of the salt and sub- 
sequently adding chloroform to obtain a 
violet-colored solution, he had used a 
concentrated solution of the salt and an 
insufficiency of chlorine, and forgetting 
that the excess of the salt had a stronger 
affinity for the iodine than the chloroform 
could exert, read his faint coloration of 
the chloroform as due to bromine. 

Apply the U. S. P. test to potassic 
iodide, and then add an excess of the salt 


until it removes the color from the chlor-. 


oform, you will get my meaning. 

The estimation of extractive percent- 
ages may have seemed a simple process 
and an unimportant matter. Yet we have 
known three operators to differ 20 per 
cent in estimating extractive, owing to 
difference in temperature and thorough- 
ness of extraction, and we have known a 
customer to be detected in removing 35 
per cent of a shipment of goods, replacing 
it with water, and returning as defective, 
the fraud being discovered by taking the 
extractive percentage and comparing it 
with that of the same lot as sent out. 
When by extractive determination we 
learn that a fluid extract is only 60 per 
cent as strong as a previous lot made 
from the same drug, it informs us of an 
error in packing, rate of flow, or too low 
a temperature, and permits us to correct 
the defect. It also enables us to discover 
why some lots of fluid extracts precipitate 
while others do not. In one instance they 
are so deficient in soluble extractive as to 
be free from all liability to deposit. 

The lectures on specific gravity may 
have appeared too moist or too dry to 
make a favorable impression; but when 
experience teaches that the application of 
it may save from two to five dollars on a 
barrel of alcohol, may prevent the keeping 
a barrel of witch hazel so deficient in al- 
cohol as to surely spoil, may be a quick 
method of determining the approximate 
strength of solutions and the purity of 
many substances, specific gravity is better 
appreciated. 

The details and principles of color-re- 
actions, precipitation, etc., may interest 
the student only by their novelty; but if 
applied to purchased stock, with the re- 
sult of gaining a positive knowledge of 
its character and value, with occasional 
discovery of marked inferiority or acci- 
dental substitution, they become practical. 

The theoretically trained pharmacist, in- 
stead of waiting four or five days for a 
chemical salt not in stock or readily ob- 
tainable of his wholesaler, prepares it 
from materials at hand. In place of 
purchasing an ounce of solid extract to 
dispense a scruple or so upon a stray 
prescription, he prepares it by evapora- 


tion of a suitable fluid extract, or, if need 
be, by exhaustion of the drug and evapor- 
ation of the percolate. 

The pharmacist well trained in theory 
is often able to surmount difficulties or 
explain them away in cases where he has 
not had previous experience. Hence, 
while it may be true that the compensa- 
tion of pharmacy does not give adequate 
return for a high training, we believe that 
a thorough college training in the theory 
of pharmacy and college laboratory prac- 
tice in its manipulations, may prove of 
more service to the beginner than_ the 
narrow, abortive training received in 
many stores. 


ITS LEGAL DEFINITION 
AND SALE, 


By F. H. FREErRIcKs, 


Cincinnati, O. 


POISON : 


Legislation for pharmacy is at this 
time receiving general attention from 
those interested in its advancement, the 
result of which is evident in several re- 
cently enacted or amended pharmacy 
laws. While these improvements have 
been limited, as a rule, to requiring bet- 
ter evidence of knowledge and a higher 
standard of education from applicants for 
registration, the work of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association during the 
last few years indicates how deeply con- 
cerned the active and progressive men 
in pharmacy are regarding its improve- 
ment along other lines. 

In determining the fitness of applicants 
desiring to practice pharmacy, the author- 
ities are restricted to examinations, either 
oral, written or practical, but after the 
fitness of the licentiate has been estab- 
lished, the next most important function 
of the law is the regulation of the dis- 
pensing:and sale of poisons. 

The great interest manifested through- 
out the country in the efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation has resulted in a 
general and widespread desire to im- 
prove upon the poison and label laws. 

Clearly and definitely it was proven 
by the splendidly formulated report of 
this committee last year that nowhere 
can there be found a clear and concise 
definition of the word “poison,” positive 
enough to base a law upon. If it were 
possible to concisely state what shall con- 
stitute a poison, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to frame effective laws 
regulating the sale of such substances. 

But since it is impossible, or at least 
impracticable, to place upon the word 
“poison” a construction sufficiently broad 
to be used without hardship and suffi- 
ciently limited to be safe, it is evident that 
if the life and health of the public are 
not to be grossly endangered, a positive 
and unequivocal definition of what shall 
constitute a poison must be promulgat- 
ed from some authoritative source. The 
question next arising is, who can best 
assume the authority to give this defini- 
tion? In the writer’s opinion the proper 
authority for this purpose is the Revision 
Committee of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia. The definition of this commit- 
tee would at least be national in charac- 
ter, and its provisions would be binding 
the country over. 

State legislation, however much to be 
lauded, is insufficient; and efforts in that 
direction, while no doubt often inaugu- 
rated by able pharmacists, are subject to 
the desires and changes of uninformed 
members of legislative bodies. 
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Ii the United States Pharmacopoeia 
classifies substances to be recognized as 
poisons, the proper legislation will be 
within reach in the next few years, as 
all legislative bodies recognize the Phar- 
macopoeia as an authority safely to be 
followed. The foundation for a law just 
and applicable to all will be furnished, 
and legislatures will be prompt to act in 
accordance therewith, and finish that for 
which the Pharmacopoeia can offer a 
basis by defining what should constitute 
a ea. with proper laws regulating its 
sale. 

Much has been said for and _ little 
against the proposition of the adoption 
of maximum doses in the next issue of 
the Pharmacopoeia. The opinion now 
prevails that this will be done, and no 
doubt such addition will prove of great 
advantage to physicians and pharmacists 
alike. If this can be done, why cannot 
the Pharmacopoeia also state what drugs 
shall be considered as of dangerous 
character, based upon the maximum 
doses in which they may be administered? 
It can be argued that in the past it has 
been the distinct desire of the Commit- 
tee of Revision to recognize only such 
substances as are of sufficient remedial 
value to deserve space in the Pharma- 
copoeia, and that there are a great many 
substances of poisonous character which 
have not been found deserving of such 
distinction. While this is no doubt true, 
it must be acknowledged that the com- 
mittee have no need of precedents in or- 
der to add to or omit from its scope of 
usefulness, and if they deem it proper or 
necessary to separately or collectively 
define what shall constitute a poison, it 
certainly lies within their province to do 
so, whether all substances coming with- 
in that ruling are, or have been, other- 
wise Officially recognized or not. 

In order to determine more clearly the 
sense of the preceding lines and to il- 
lustrate the idea set forth therein, a 
rough classification such as the Pharma- 
copoeia might adopt is appended below. 


Class A. 


Hydrocyanic acid, compounds of an- 
timony, arsenic, mercury (except calo- 
mel), silver cyanide and sulphocyanide, 
nitrobenzin, oils of tansy, croton, penny- 
royal and savin. Phosphides, phosphor- 
us, wood alcohol, cocaine, chloral, apo- 
morphia, aconite, belladonna, cotton root 
cannabis 


bark, conium, cantharides, ‘ar 
indica, colchicum, digitalis, duboisia, er- 
got, fish berries, gelsemium, black and 


white hellebore, hyoscyamus, ignatia, nux 
vomica, opium, poison oak, pilocarpts, 
physostigma, strophanthus, stamonium, 
veratrum viride, elaterium and their ac- 
tive principles. 

All other drugs and chemicals the max- 
imum dose of which is one decigram or 
less, as given in standard works on phar- 


macy. 
Class B. 


hydrochloric, nitric, 
conc. phosphoric, 
oxalic, picric, sulfuric. Aqua ammonia 
all strengths. Compounds of barium, 
copper, cobalt, and soluble compounds of 
lead and zinc. Potassium and sodium 
hydrates. Bromin, iodin, bitter almonds, 
creosote, chloroform, ether, essential oils 
of mustard and bitter almond. 

The term compound as applied in 
Classes A and B tefers to chemical com- 
binations. 

While such an arrangement and defini- 
tion of all that shall be considered as of 


Acids, carbolic, 
nitrohydrochloric, 
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poisonous character is not perfect, the 
writer contends that it is an improve- 
ment, and leaves room for severe crit- 
icism only in making a dividing line for 
all such not specifically mentioned as 
those the maximum doses of which are 
0.1 Gm. or less. It must be admitted, as 
a matter of course, that there are some 
active principles and synthetic com- 
pounds, the dose of which is more than 
0.1 Gm., that would possibly be con- 
sidered as dangerous, but on the other 
hand these are such that if the limit line 
would be put 0.2 or 0.5, some of most 
harmiess nature would be included. 





WOMEN AS PHARMACISTS. 
By Miss M. C. Dow, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Appreciating highly the honor of rep- 
resenting my sex in a profession hereto- 
fore restricted to, or usurped by, the 
sterner sex, I wish to state for the bene- 
fit of those who have asked my _ opinion 
on the subject that I see no reason why a 
woman is not thoroughly competent to 
become a pharmacist. 

The success which women have attain- 
ed in the study of medicine is an argu- 
ment in favor of their ability to succeed 
in pharmacy as in other professions. 
There are certain qualifications and at- 
tainments that are positively essential, and 
observation has taught me that youthiul 
experience is, perhaps, of highest im- 
portance. I attribute much of whatever 
success I may have attained to early ex- 
perience. My own business career began 
at the age of sixteen. 

The pharmacist who is called upon to 
fill a prescription should be equally as 
qualified as the physician who writes it, 
since it frequently happens a wide and 
comprehensive knowledge is called into 
requisition to prevent mistakes that might 
prove fatal in effect. The necessity, there- 
fore, is obvious for a thorough course of 
training, and a period of four years at 
least, in my judgment, should be devoted 
to study, to be followed by years of exper- 
ience, if one wishes to become an expert 
pharmacist. One should be able, upon 
glancing at a prescription, to perceive at 
once the medicinal properties and ef- 
fects of each ingredient, also their com- 
bined influences when chemically united, 
and also a knowledge of the human sys- 
tem and the functions of the different or- 
gans, both in healthy and diseased con- 
ditions. In order to attain even a moder- 
ate degree of proficiency in a profession 
combining so many branches, there must, 
of course, be some natural ability. 

Experience has taught me that a keen 
practical ability for business and an in- 
domitable perseverance, as well as an in- 
exhaustible stock of patience, are funda- 
mental characteristics of a successful 
pharmacist. It is necessary, also, that the 
woman who aspires to be a pharmacist 
should be endowed with physical strength 
and power of endurance, for she will be 
expected to serve day and night and Sun- 
day, too, sometimes, with but poor re- 
muneration for the number of hours 
served. 

Strictly temperate habits, in order that 
the brain may be active and alert at all 
times, and a cheerful disposition, are the 
qualities in which women have the ad- 
vantage, and these, perhaps, overbalance, 
in the end, the business tact and superior 
physical strength which are the boasted 
pride and glory of the other sex. 


That the field has been left to the other 
sex is due to several causes: The drudgery 
connected with the early stages of clerk- 
ing, perhaps, has some weight in the 
matter. Whole days devoted to washing 
bottles, bottling medicine and opening 
heavy boxes of goods are not occupations 
to be contemplated with zest by the aver- 
age maiden, although she might exhaust 
more physical strength daily on a piece of 
wood-carving with zest and satisfaction. 
There are but few men who are willing to 
employ girls and send them out at all 
hours and to all kinds of places, and that 
is expected usually of beginners. 

Location, too, has some bearing on the 
subject, as there are neighborhoods in 
which it would be impossible for a woman 
to conduct business of this kind success- 
fully. The study of pharmacy affords a 
broad and interesting field for research, 
and certainly tends to broaden the view 
of life, as scarcely a day passes that does 
not reveal some new and _ unexpected 
phase of human nature. 


That women should prefer to purchase 
drugs and consult with one of their own 
sex on matters which have interest for 
them alone, is the most natural thing 
in the world. A number of well-informed 
and capable women are now traveling 
for Eastern drug and sundry houses and 
have been very successful. I am sure of 
not wishing to give offense to any of my 
worthy sisters by my next remark, when 
I tell them that I am speaking from per- 
sonal experience. It occasionally hap- 
pens that physical strength is fearfully 
tantalizing when it seeks to exert itself 
overbearingly, but our verbal capacity in 
such emergencies rarely fails to defeat the 
enemy. 

A word of warning may be in place to 
that fortunate class known as good-look- 
ing girls, which I hope will not dampen 
the ardor of any young women who wish 
to sacrifice themselves to the cause. A 
woman is generally sympathetic, and is 
made to suffer accordingly. We are told 
that there is nothing so destructive to 
beauty as the constant facial expression 
of emotion, and there is no discharge in 
this war. A young mother rushes in and 
tells you excitedly that the medicine you 
have sold her has saved the baby’s life. 
You beam with sympathetic smiles, seam- 
ing your face with upward lines, to be 
known later on as wrinkles. 


Your next customer is a poor old man 
who tells you in agonizing tones that his 
gout is unbearable; your face is imme- 
diately distorted with lines in the opposite 
direction, as if you were the real sufferer. 
Not so with the mail clerk; he is polite 
and obliging, but philosophically casts 
upon both the mother and the old man 
the same stereotyped smile and suggests 
the most expensive remedy known. 

The chivalric poet who wrote: 


“The world was sad, 
The garden was a wild, 

And man, the hermit, sighed 
Till woman smiled,” 


I am sure would not have advised the 
busy lady pharmacist to “smile” in sym- 
pathy or from amusement, beaming on 
every caller at the store—nor yet to de- 
stroy her capacity for “smiling” by spoil- 
ing her beauty with a constant expression 
of sympathetic pain on her face. So, I 
coniend that beautiful women can be 
pharmacists without “spoiling their 
beauty” either of person, disposition, or 
character. 


TIME LIMITS IN THE PHARMA- 
COPOEIA, 
By Josepu FEIL, Pu.G., 
Cleveland, O. 


All drugs are essentially chemicals, and 
as chemicals are all prone to decompose 
under a vast variety of conditions, it is 
natural to expect that galenicals always 
containing several substances in intimate 
contact and frequently a large number, 
should decompose to a greater or less ex- 
tent from the moment that their prepara- 
tion has been completed. 

In a large percentage of the pharma- 
ceutical preparations used to-day, deterio- 
ration or detrimental changes are so 
guarded against that they remain in al- 
most perfect condition for a long time, 
but in another class containing important 
medicaments it has been found impossible 
to preserve against destruction and seri- 
ous regression, that not only render them 
worthless but even dangerous substances 
when used as drugs. 

In the case of this class of galenicals the 
pharmacopoeias should establish not only 
clear methods which tend to prevent de- 
composition, but also state a time limit 
beyond which their use should be pro- 
hibited. 

I showed last year that tincture of 
iodine will remain about U. S. P. strength 
for a month if kept in an ordinary shelf 
bottle exposed to light, but two months 
when kept in a dark closet; hence such a 
time limit ought to be appended to the 
description of this preparation, and in- 
structions added to prepare a quantity 
not larger than sufficient to supply the 
ordinary demand for this period. 

Spirit of nitrous ether remains of fair 
strength for about three months after 
preparation, yet I have known a sample 
of this preparation manufactured by one 
of our best manufacturing pharmacists to 
assay only one-eighth strength, and on 
investigation discovered that the jobbing 
house from whom this article was pur- 
chased had had it in stock for two years, 
selling it only when the particular make 
was specified; with a date on the package 
all interested would have used proper 
caution. 

Dilyted hydrocyanic acid deteriorates 
to one-half strength in six months, and it 
is so easily prepared by the second pro- 
cess of the U. S. P. 1890 that no excuse 
can serve the dispensing of this important 
substance having practically no value, and 
a time limit would serve to prevent such 
action. 

I have frequently noticed sulphurous 
acid in pharmacies with no odor. How 
long this preparation remains usable I do 
not know. 

Among other galenicals that could 
profitably be marked with time limits in 
addition to all other precautions to pre- 
serve quality, may be enumerated, syrup 
of wild cherry, syrup of althaea, solution 
of lead subacetate, camphor water, fennel 
water, anise water, diluted nitrohydro- 
chloric acid, solution of hydrogen diox- 
ide, certain cerates and ointments, and 
others. 

It would seem quite desirable likewise 
to order the yearly replenishing of the 
stock of such crude drugs, oils and chemi- 
cals that cannot be made by ordinary 
methods to retain their virtues, this is 
practically accomplished in some Euro- 
pean countries at present. 
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SIMPLIFIED ORTHOGRAPHY. 


By SewarpD W. WILLIAMS. 


Query: Should the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science rules for the spell- 
ing and pronunciation of chemical terms be 
adopted by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 1900? 

In explaining why the new spelling was 
not introduced in 1890, the Committee of 
Revision says: 

While some of the members, individually, were 
willing to soesovs and adopt at least some of 
these new spellings in their professional writings, 
the decision, so far as the Pharmacopoeia is con- 
cerned, was almost unanimously against their 
adoption at this time, it being deemed unsafe and 
unnecessary to inaugurate such radical changes, 
not yet generally accepted or followed in prac- 
tice, in the names of medicines familiar, under 
their present garb, to so large a proportion of the 
population. 

The Pharmacopoeia is forced by exped- 
iency to occupy a very peculiar position. 
A safe conservatism compels it to recog- 
nize in its titles existing usage in ortho- 
graphy and nomenclature to a degree 
which often sacrifices scientific accuracy 
and uniformity. The book follows pro- 
fessional custom to avoid dangerous con- 
fusion, and, in turn, the profession fol- 
lows the Pharmacopoeia as its standard 
authority. It is therefore difficult to tell 
which is leading and which following. 
The Pharmacopoeia records the survival 
of the fittest among remedial agents under 
titles familiar to the profession. Practical 
considerations naturally govern official 
titles, whereas the descriptive portion of 
the work is thoroughly scientific. 

In introducing articles which represent 
a new class of official remedies, it is high- 
ly desirable that future usage be antici- 
pated so far as practicable. Thus the 
Pharmacopoeia may adopt one member oi 
a large class under the title in most com- 
mon use at the time. During the next ten 
years a great many other members of the 
same class may come into general use in 
medicine. Manufacturers will naturally 
label all of these to accord with the single 
official representative of the class, not- 
withstanding that it may have been con- 
clusively proven that the name adopted by 
the Pharmacopoeia actually belongs to a 
different compound belonging to a dif- 
ferent class. The ultimate result will be a 
worse confusion than that which it was 
intended to avoid. Millions of labels and 
price lists will be destroyed or changed 
when the matter is finally righted, and the 
now deeply-rooted custom of prescribers 
will have to be contended with for many 
years to come. The titles for the hydracid 
salts of the alkaloids from 1870 to 1890, 
and the numerous labels based upon the 
established precedents, illustrate this 
point. 

There are certain instances where the 
name belonging to one thing has been so 
long employed by physicians for another 
that it is doubtful if usage can be altered 
for a century to come. In fact neither the 
United States nor British Committees of 
Revision have considered it expedient to 
change some of these old names. The 
New British Pharmacopoeia still con- 
tinues Prunus virginiana as the name for 
Prunus serotina. Individual cases of this 
kind are, however, of little importance 
compared with those influencing names 
of a large and rapidly growing class. 
When, in the judgment of the Committee 
of Revision, it is unsafe to make a change 
in orthography, the writer is inclined to 
accept the decision, without question, as a 
wise one. In all cases, however, where 
safety is not involved, it would seem de- 
sirable that the present usage of science. 
which, in all probability, will eventually 


become the usage of medicine and phar- 
macy, should be officially recognized at 
the earliest possible moment. 

In reforms, the transition period is a 
trying one. If after careful study it is 
decided that the new spelling has enough 
force behind it to insure its permanence, 
it seems not unreasonable that the Phar- 
macopoeia should adopt it, in so far as can 
be done without causing dangerous con 
fusion. In view of the fact that the Phar- 
macopoeia is our recognized authority 
and that manufacturers will not hesitate 
to label their preparations incorrectly or 
unscientifically if necessary to accord 
with it, it may naturally be argued that 
our pharmaceutical guide-book should 
follow only where it is dangerous to lead. 
Unless conditions of safety against mis- 
takes forbid, it is certainly better that the 
Pharmacopoeia should be active rather 
than passive in the matter of orthograp 
and nomenclature—that it should mould 
usage, instead of being moulded by it. 

The question of convenience perhaps 
presents greater difficulties in debating 
the adoption of the new spelling than 
does that of safety. Where safety is in- 
volved we, as pharmacists, agree at once 
to take no chances. In considering con- 
venience, however, we may differ among 
ourselves, as well as with the prescriber. 
Suppose, for instance, that what we have 
known as anethol should be made official. 
The A. A. A. S. rules, which we are con- 
sidering, require us to name this methyl 
allyl-phenol. Anethol would doubtless be 
given at least as a synonym title, and it is 
doubtful if the prescribers would ever take 
the trouble to write the longer name. 
Glycerin and resorcin, according to the 
new rules requiring the “ol” termination 
for alcohols, would have to be glycerol 
and resorcinol. Physicians will probably 
take less kindly to long terms, designed 
for class distinction or scientific precise- 
ness, than to alterations which merely 
simplify orthography, and thus save them 
time and trouble. In some cases, as for 
example quinol for hydroquinone, boti 
objects may be accomplished to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

Fortunately the most marked changes 
do not affect official chemicals. As phar- 
macists we are not particularly interested 
in changes like that from phosphoretted 
hydrogen to phosphin. If we were, we 
might argue that confusion might result, 
because the name already belongs to an 
aniline dye. The action of the A. A 
S. in retaining the longer spelling 
“gramme,” despite the objections of pho- 
netic reformers, will doubtless meet with 
the approval of practical pharmacists. The 
“me,” while of no use at the end of a 
word like programme, is useful in pre- 
venting confusion, so long as the grain 
remains in use. It ought not to be pos- 
sible for a fly-speck to divide a gram by 
fifteen, nor for ordinary copy to mislead 
the compositor in distinguishing between 
grain and gram. 

It would simplify matters if the English 
and American chemical societies should 
adopt the new spelling proposed by the 
A. A. A. S. These societies are not yet in 
accord on all the points at issue. Take, 
for instance, the word anisol, which the 
rules under consideration change to 
methyl-phenate. If there were a conflict 
between the English and American chem- 
ical societies, on one hand, and the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science and several new dictionaries, on 
the other, agreements might be long de- 
layed. The latter organization is-fortun- 
ate in enlisting powerful influences which 
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are doing much toward incorporating 
many of its new spellings as a part of the 
English language. Indeed, some enthus- 
iast might recast our query to read: 
“Shall the Pharmacopoeia of 1900 adopt 
the English language of the future?’ 
This, however, is perhaps too previous. 

The Pharmacopoeia states that “in. the 
choice of titles of official articles it is rec- 
ommended that convenience, established 
custom and _ considerations of safety 
against mistakes, through similarity or 
changes in names, should outweigh 
purely theoretical consideration or scien- 
tific preciseness.” 

The proposed dropping of the final “e 
in names of the alkaloids not only oblit- 
erates a useful distinction between basic 
and other organic principles, but may 
cause confusion of the changed names 
with those of certain resinoids or concen- 
trations of eclectic medicine which dif- 
fer from the names of corresponding alka- 
loids by just this final “e.”’ The ma- 
jority of the other changes recommended 
by the A. A. A. S., which interest us as 
pharmacists, for example, bromin, bro- 
mid, sulfate, sulfid, etc., would give rise to 
little or no confusion, and therefore, as 
being both convenient and safe, would 
seem eligible for admission to the Phar- 
macopoeia. 

The objects of the A. A. A. S. rules are 
“essentially the attainment of uniformity 
in the orthography and pronunciation of 
the terms used” in chemical science. In- 
cidentally the changes are largely along 
the line of phonetic reform, and have 
therefore been accepted by organizations 
working in this direction. If we accept 
certain of the more recent dictionaries as 
authority we may regard many of the new 
spellings as already a part of the English 
language. However, in so far as public 
safety may demand it, pharmacy may 
properly claim a right to a language of 
its own. New forms in spelling 
nomenclature should give the best evi- 
dence of ultimate permanence before 
knocking at the door of the Pharmaco- 
poeia. If we look back to Chaucer's time, 
we will find that the language has been 
undergoing constant change, until the or- 
thography of that period differs as much 
from that of the present as may the pho- 
netic spellings of the future. 

As to change in pronunciation, this is 
of special interest to professors of phar- 
macy. The prescriber and dispenser deal 
mainly with the written language. The 
altered pronunciation quite naturally fol- 
lows the changes in spelling, although 
it may seem to some that there need be no 
more difference between id and ide than 
between ol and ole. To infuse a.little 
more practicality into the discussion it 
may be said that in ordering drugs over 
a telephone the new pronunciation of sul- 
fid might avoid a possible confusion with 
sulfite. 

The writer is free to say that, from a 
pharmaceutical standpoint, he takes little 
interest in the new spellings; but, consid- 
ering the action of the A. A. A. S as vir- 
tually a part of the larger movement to 
simplify the English language, he is much 
interested as a plain citizen. 

Ti is thought by some that, having at- 
tained liberty and unity, the nation is now 
entering upon an era of diffusion which 
shall carry our language to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Indications were 
never stronger than now that English will 
eventually become the language of the 
world. These questions come to us citi- 
zens: Will not simplifying our language 
hasten the day? Are we not willing to in- 
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convenience ourselves in the interests of 
our children and the spread of our langu- 
age? If so, as professional men, we 
should think twice before refusing to co- 
operate and accept in our own field that 
portion of the proposed change which 
comes within its scope, in so far as we 
can do so without causing dangerous con- 
fusion. 

Dr. C. F. Taylor says in the course of 
an editorial in “The Medical World,” on 
“Shall we help to free ourselves and fu- 
ture generations from useless burdens in 
our orthography?” 

* * * If our spelling were rationalized, mill- 
ions of dollars would be saved each year in the 
cost of literature. But much more important 
than that is the time wasted in learning our ir- 
regular, unsystematic and unreasonable spelling. 
It is a task that begins with our first day at 
school and ends only with death. As regards.the 
stress which is laid upon verbal memory in 
school the English-speaking nations stand next 
to China. We have a few rules for spelling, but 
every rule is violated by about as many excep- 
tions. All is irregularity, and the poor school 
children have to learn the spelling and pronun- 
ciation of each word individually, some letters 
having different sounds in different places, and 
the silent letters having no sound at all. This 
heterogeneous mass of irregularities and contra- 
dictions is an injury to the child’s mind. Con- 
sistency, uniformity, regularity and constancy 
are nature’s ways, therefore the ways of science. 
We doctors like to be scientific, but our — 
is most outrageously unscientific. We, of al 
others, should favor and aid in putting it upon 
a reasonable and scientific basis. It cannot be 
done all at once, but we should favor an advance 
movement, and adopt the recommendations of 
learned societies that have given this subject 
careful and conscientious study. 

The leading objection to rational spelling is 
that the old forms carry with them the etymolog- 
ical derivations. These are very uncertain, at 
best; but even granting all that is claimed’ for 
this, it is not nature’s wre A tadpole drops his 
tail when he has done with it. A butterfly leaves 
the shell of its chrysalis when it takes its flight. 
Nature does not carry useless burdens; why 
should we? 

The doctor says, suppose a conservative 
should “propose gough for go! What 
would we think of it? Yet it would be 
just as reasonable as though* for tho.” 
It is needless to multiply illustrations. _ 

Dr. George M. Gould states in his 
Medical Dictionary that he has endeav- 
ored “as regards orthography to do what 
Prof. Whitney, in the preface of his great 
work, the Century Dictionary, says is the 
duty of the dictionary maker: “The langu- 
age is struggling toward a more consist- 
ent and phonetic spelling, and it is proper 
in disputed and doubtful cases to cast the 
influence of the dictionary in favor of this 
movement.’ * * Gradual, careful pho- 
netic progress is a duty we all owe to our 
profession.” 

“In the spelling ‘of certain chemic 
words,” ~— Dr. Gould, “the advice of 
the A. A. A. S. has, as a rule, been fol- 
lowed, 8 seems to be in the line of 
cautious and wise progress. The unani- 
mous acceptance and practice of all these 
recommendations by the American Medi- 
cal Editors’ Association constitutes a 
gratifying proof of progressiveness and 
freedom from irrational prejudice.” 

Having noticed that a number of the 
most carefully edited medical journals 
were paying no attention to the rules re- 
ferred to, inquiry was made in regard to 
the matter, which brought out the fo:- 


* Graham, in his Introduction to Phonography 
and tow says: “The couplet 
—_ e tough cough and _ hiccough 
ugh pod through, 
O’er pon s ‘a lough my course I will pursue,’ 
presents the combination ‘ough’ with seven differ- 
ent sounds. It has another sound in the word 
bought. If a uniform pronunciation were given 
to the termination ‘ough’ in eaeh word, the first 
line of the above couplet would read in some of 
the following different ways: 
“(Though) Tho the to co and hicco plo me 


thro. 
“(Tough) Thuf the tuf cuf and hiccuf pluf me 
thruf.” 


lowing reply from the editor of a prom 
inent New York medical journal: 

* * * I am utterly opposed to the peculiar 
spelling advocated by my good friend, Dr. Gould. 
As for the Association of American Medical Edi- 
tors, so far as I know, it does nothing but hold 
a banquet once a year. It has occasionally given 
out that it was going to do something more, but 
nothing has ever come of it, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. If it has ever taken action 
on the subject of —— I am not aware of the 
fact, and most certainly I should not hold myself 
bound by such action, 

In reviewing the New British Pharma- 
copoeia, one of our ablest American 
pharmaceutical authorities, a gentleman 
whose influence is great and whose repu- 
tation is world-wide, says: “In nomen- 
clature, it is a source of satisfaction that 
none of the so-called phonetic reformers 
have made any headway in the chemical 
names in Great Britain. We do not find 
‘fosforsu,’ ‘sulfid,’ ‘bromin’ or similar ex- 
crescences in the book.”** This is a con- 
spicuous “straw indicating which way the 
wind is blowing’ among authorities in- 
fluencing the course of the Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

Foster’s Encyclopaedic Medical Direc- 
tory retains the old spelling, as does Lip- 
pincott’s Medical Dictionary. On the 
other hand the Orthographic Union says, 
in regard to chemical terms: “Spell, in 
general, according to the recommenda- 
tions of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, adopted in ‘A 
Standard Dictionary,’ and largely in ‘The 
Century Dictionary.’” The new spell- 
ings have been adopted, according to the 
Orthographic Union, in the following 
publications: Agricultural Chemistry, 
Wiley; Buffalo Medical and Surgical 
Journal; Chemical Analysis, Caldwell; 
Journal of Analytical and Applied Chem- 
istry, Hart; Laboratory Exercises in 
Chemistry, Bartlett; Medical News; Qual- 
itative Analysis, Reilstein—Ed. Curtman; 
Reactions, Fluckiger’s, Ed. Nagelvoort; 
Science, New York; Systematic Mineral- 
ogy, T. Sterry Hunt, etc. 

The Standard Dictionary states that 
“weight has been accorded the phonetic 
canon, write as you speak,” and men- 
tions two of the best chemical authorities 
in the country as endorsing its adoption 
of the A. A.A. S. rules for spelling chem- 
ical terms. 

Among the pharmaceutical journais, 
the one first adopting the new rules wisely 
made an exception in retaining the final 
“e” for alkaloids. Another adopted the 
valent in its educational section only. Some 
are waiting the action of the Pharmaco- 
poeia before paying any attention to the 
matter, while one prominent pharmaceu- 
tical journal and one important medical 
periodical strongly oppose the new spell- 
ing. Some dealers in chemicals have 
adopted the new rules, as evidenced by 
their price-lists. In fact, there is a lack 
of agreement all along the line which 
looks to confusion. 

It is a significant fact that the English 
and American chemical societies have not 
yet adopted the new spelling, although it 
may be said that certain of the new 
terminations, for instance “ol” for al- 
cohols, are in accord with older rules of 
these societies. The journals of the Eng- 
lish and American Chemical Societies 
continue the same orthography as before 
the rules of the ‘A. A. A. S. were formu- 
lated. The editor of the journal of the 
American Chemical Society, although a 
member of the committee drafting the 
rules, says he has not thought it wise 
to adopt the new spelling in that journal 
as yet. The chemical journals are natur- 
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ally expected to lead the pharmacopoeias 
in changes of the kind considered. 

Authors of chemical and medical text- 
books will doubtless largely adopt the new 
spelling, as many already have done, and 
the influence of these works will naturally 
be reflected in the usage of graduates 
from high schools, scientific institutions, 
medical colleges and universities gener- 
ally. Pharmaceutical graduates will be 
more largely influenced by the Pharma- 
copoeia. The question is: Shall that work 
differ from the rest, except where conser- 
vative deviation is required to avoid a 
more dangerous confusion? 

Among the agencies working for sim- 
plified orthography not already mention- 
ed are the Philological Society of Eng- 
land, the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the Modern Language Association 
and the Royal Geographical Society. 

It may properly be observed here that 
if we are to be hampered with etymologi- 
cal entanglements we shall not be able to 
go far in the direction of phonetic spell- 
ing. Fosfate ought to be as good a word 
as sulfate, but etymology bars the way. 
James Russell Lowell is quoted as saying: 
“There is nothing more dangerously fas- 
cinating than etymologies. * * * The 
pedigree of an adjective or substantive is 
of little consequence to ninety-nine men 
in a hundred. * * * The important 
question is, what does the word mean 
now?” 

Is our attachment for the old in ortho- 
graphy greater than it once was for the 
old systems of weights and measures? 
Who is there among us who will not feel 
like joining in celebrating the centennial 
of the metric system next summer? The 

“Mouvement Geographique” of Brussels 
says: “In one hundred years the metric 
system has conquered the world.” Might 
not something similar be said some time 
in the near future of the English langu- 
age, if it were simplified as it might be, 
were we willing to sacrifice sentimental 
considerations and an unreasonable con- 
servatism? 

Many may argue that the English lan- 
guage is all right as it is, that its irregu- 
larities and redundancies afford valuable 
mental! discipline, and that the proposed 
rationalization is revolutionary and a 
needless sacrilege. Selfishly speaking, 
our own peace and comfort favor con- 
servatism. We have been initiated, and 
it’s amusing to see the rising generation 
“ride the goat” that gave us such a shak- 
ing up. Obviously the question before 
us is not one of choice, but of obligation 
to posterity. The object of this paper is 
to present both sides in an unprejudiced 
way, merely urging the Association to a 
thoughtful consideration of its duty in 
the matter under discussion, regardless 
of personal preference. 

Pharmacopoeias are usually not pio- 
neers in orthographical changes, for rea- 
sons already given. It is when altered 
words have come into general use that 
they are, as a rule, adopted by the phar- 
macopoeias. If the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association believes the new 
rules should be adopted, the surest course 
is to favor their general use in medicine 
and pharmacy, that they may at the earliest 
date become eligible for admission into 
the Pharmacopoeia. A resolution favor- 
ing the new spelling and recommending 
its adoption would perhaps influence the 
colleges of pharmacy and the pharmaceu- 
tical press to an extent that would insure 
a sufficiently general use by 1900 to war- 
rant the recognition of the new spellings 
by the Committee of Revision at that 
date. 











